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known as resident graduates. The first of them to 
appear as a Unitarian minister was Edward Everett. 
He was followed by others, some of them distinguished ; 
as, for instance, James Walker, afterward president 
of the University, John G. Palfrey, John Pierpont, and 
Jared Sparks, also president of the University, together 
with George Bancroft, the historian. The founders 
of the Andover School lived in Essex County, and the 
supposed enemies of religion that they encountered 
were to be found in full activity among the East India 
merchants of that county and their foreign corre- 
spondents in the Far East. 
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THE Christian Register has been sent to ministers 
of other denominations than our own for several years, 
with the distinct understanding that no one was asked 
or expected to subscribe for the paper, which is sent 
in the interest of a better understanding between our- 
selves and our neighbors. Many letters have come to 
the editor, too many to print, which range all the way 
from the most drastic criticism to the expression of a 
very genial fellowship. There are many evidences that 
prejudices have been removed, and the lies that have 
been told for generations have been discredited among 
those who thought they represented the exact truth 
concerning the false beliefs and evil intentions of those 
who are seeking to unite pure religion and perfect lib- 
erty. There are still some who suppose that we ought 
to be classed with Mormons, free lovers, anarchists, 
and blasphemers, but a better understanding has been 
established with the majority of our orthodox readers. 


a 


SOME time ago a correspondent, who did not wish to 
be known, made a protest against the practice of ped- 
dling tickets and soliciting members of the congregation 
at the close of the service on Sunday to patronize amuse- 
ments and other enterprises got up for the benefit of 
the church or some society. We wrote an editorial note 
in which it was taken for granted that this practice 
was not general in our churches. But our correspondent 
repeats the charge that it is a common practice. This 
we still doubt. It is becoming the custom, in churches 
that can afford the expense, to print weekly calendars 
and to read no notices of any kind from the pulpit. The 
use of the pulpit for advertising purposes had become 
a scandal which has been in many cases happily sup- 
pressed. We do not hesitate to say that the practice 
complained of is unworthy of the high standard we set 
up for our churches and people, and that we ought to 
take to heart the story of the cleansing of the Temple, 
and see to it that nothing is done to lower the standard 
of reverence for religion and respect for the place and 
the hour set apart for the inspirations of the higher life. 


st 


At our Divinity School in Berkeley, Cal., the faculty 
and students are studying, after the manner of James 
and Starbuck, the psychology of religious experience 
among Unitarians. It is commonly supposed, by those 
outside of our immediate range of influence, that Uni- 
tarians have no religious experience, and know nothing 
about the holy secrets of the inner life. This impres- 
sion is in part caused by the reaction from the customary 
method of making private religious experiences a means 
of edification. New converts and old Christians alike 
have for generations been urged to tell for the benefit of 
others what God has done for their souls. These re- 
citals had in many cases become glib and even hypo- 
critical to such an extent that they have been discredited 
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as a means of grace even in many orthodox churches. 
Unitarians, by reaction from this public exhibition of 
private experience, have gone to the other extreme, and 
have become not only reticent, but even secretive in 
regard to matters which seem to them too delicate and 
personal to be exposed to public view. It is possible 
that they will consent to tell to strangers that which 
they would not confess to a friend, : 


True Sacrifices. 


In the collection of early Christian documents which 
is commonly known as the Apocryphal New Testament, 
there is an epistle ascribed to Barnabas, the companion 
of Paul. It has often been claimed that this epistle is 
genuine, but the more common opinion is that it’is an 
early Christian writing to which the name of Barnabas 
was given because it was supposed to set forth the doc- 
trine which he preached in his missionary expeditions 
as the companion of the great apostle. In any case it 
represents a very early interpretation of religion, and 
shows how the spiritual meaning of the ancient Hebrew 
writings and ceremonies had been discerned and 
assimilated. 

In his second chapter the writer inquires what virtues 
are necessary to sustain Christians in the evil days upon 
which they had fallen, and how these virtues are to be 
made effective. He proceeds to repudiate the whole 
system of sacrifices and burnt offerings, oblations, and 
ceremonies which had been so highly esteemed in the 
Hebrew Church from which these Christians had now 
separated themselves. He quotes freely the prophets 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Zachariah to prove that they 
had discerned the true meaning of worship, and had 
become weary of the ceremonial of worship which had 
lost its savor and spiritual power. He takes from 
Isaiah these words: ‘‘Bring no more vain oblations, 
incense is an abomination unto me; your new moons 
and sabbaths, the calling of assemblies I cannot away 
with, it is iniquity, even the solemn meeting; your new 
moons and your appointed feasts, my soul hateth.”’ 

It is not with intent to bring to mind once more the 
familiar words of the ancient prophets that we quote this 
passage, but to call attention to the new and striking 
note of spiritual affirmation which makes one wonder if 
indeed this epistle may not have been written, in part at 
least, by Barnabas himself. For he says, ‘‘These things, 
therefore, hath God abolished, that the new law of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which is without the yoke of any such 
necessity, might have the spiritual offering of men 
themselves.” 

All worship, all divine service, and all preparation 
for the redemption of human life from sin and misery, 
is summed up in these words, ‘‘That he might have the 
spiritual offering of men themselves.” All search for 
the truth, all prayers for power and peace, all seeking 
after God if haply he may be found within the realm 
of our human life, is prepared for and provided when 
the new law brings about the spiritual offering of men 
themselves. This is the masterly summing up of 
Christian privilege and duty, by one who had evidently 
had a glimpse of that place where the High and Holy 
One, who inhabiteth eternity, makes himself known 
to sincere worshippers and doers of the will. 

In this gospel of sacrifice egoism and altruism dis- 
appear in the thought of a common humanity offering 
itself for the service of the most High, and for such 
mutual benefits as necessarily flow out of such service. 
No man, woman, or child can catch the spirit of the 
free-will offering, released from form and ceremony, with- 
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out breathing the air of a new life, and entering into 
the joy of love and service for all who are entitled to 
share this common blessing. 

The true priesthood would minister at the altar where 
this spiritual sacrifice was offered, and he who had made 
his peace and discovered the power behind the vain 
shows and ceremonial worship would become a real 
mediator between God and his fellow-men, taking his 
place among the benefactors of the race, because he is 
able to interpret for those who are slow of heart the 
real meaning of their needs, their longings, and their 
unrest. Through all time, under changing forms, three 
personages have appeared and served the purposes 
of mankind seeking access to the higher life,—the prophet, 
the priest, and the law-giver. Each has had his func- 
tion. The prophet represents the power to discern 
essential truth, and to proclaim it. The law-giver (com- 
monly known as the king) declares the law of duty; he 
applies it to common life, and devises ways and means 
to make it effective in conduct, and in the mutual rela- 
tions of men and nations. The priest is the one who in 
all ages has been needed to bring the minds of men into 
right relations with truth, which for the present is beyond 
their understanding, and to a law which thus far they 
have found it impossible fully to obey. 

The spiritual offering of men themselves implies 
that they shall know the truth and tell it, that they 
shall accept the law and obey it. But human nature 
is weak, the human mind is fallible, and conscience is 
awake and active, pointing every day to the wide 
difference which appears between the pattern of life 
revealed in the word of truth and the law of duty and 
the daily course of labor and performance. 

There is no room for any selfish interpretation or 
exclusive salvation for one who understands the meaning 
of this doctrine and the priest who deals with the ex- 
ternals of oblation and sacrifice, with new moons and 
sabbaths, as essential to salvation, falls below the stan- 
dard of the real priesthood which is a spiritual fact in 
human affairs like the offering which the true priest is 
trying always to present as the end of all striving, of 
all the external accidents and symbols of the spiritual life. 
All these things, of which the ancient prophets became 
at times so weary, had their place and value, and still 
have, for those who keep in mind the end for which they 
were ordained; but they fail entirely in any case if they 
are regarded as in themselves sacred and profitable 
' without regard to that which they symbolize and ought 
to prepare for,—namely, the spiritual offering of men 
themselves. 


An Impressive Exhibit. 


Recently there was opened in the Natural History 
Museum of New York a display quite unique in the 
material it deals with, and the patience, thoroughness, 
and accuracy with which it has been carried out. It is 
an exhibition of the congested districts of New York, 
and to some extent of other large cities, embracing 
nearly everything that pertains to the life of the poor 
and of the laboring classes. A large number of co- 
operating influences have united to produce this remark- 
able display, and the result is something unique in real- 
istic sociological study and the conditions that mould 
the life of the masses. 

A large portion of one of the great lower halls of the 
Museum is divided into sections, and will be arranged 
for progressive study. ‘The statistical work is beautifully 
done, showing by means of colored charts and maps every- 
thing in detail it is essential to know as to the inhabi- 
tants of each district. All is under the student’s eye 
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as a progressive object-lesson, and makes an impression 
of fact and reality quite different from rows of printed 
figures, and far more convincing. 

Many social and remedial agencies have united to 
give the picture body and completeness. The congested 
parts of New York, some of which are the most densely 
populated of any similar area in the world, are shown 
by models constructed accurately after the crowded tene- 
ment, where the air space is so contracted, many entirely 
unventilated bedrooms are found. The old style with 
built-up back yards were all of this type. Some of them 
have been altered or pulled down, as not conforming 
to the tenement-house law. The new tenements are 
compelled to give an air space of twenty-five feet, and 
are an improvement as to air and light on the horrible 
old rookeries. But conditions are still deplorable 
enough, and the statistics of this case complete the 
story of the life of the poor. 

But the exterior of the buildings is not alone shown. 
You are taken into the little homes, into the airless, 
sunless, bedrooms of the horrible back building, into 
the one living room where a family of five toils for four- 
teen hours a day at sweat-shop work, and then at night 
lie down to sleep in narrow cots, with three and four 
in the narrow bed, covered by a ragged quilt. You see 
the trades going on,—flower-making that for twelve 
hours’ labor produces about 60 cents. You are intro- 
duced to the glove-makers, where small children of six 
or seven are busy stitching gloves all the time out of 
school, and sit so late at the task, they inevitably drowse 
over their books. The Consumers’ League has an im- 
pressive show of the sweat-shop work, showing prices 
for the making and the retail prices at which they are 
sold. It is a pitiful exhibit, surely, as Hood sang; it is 
human creatures’ lives that are stitched into these 
poorly paid garments. 

There are many exhibits from other cities that show 
a brighter aspect,—the industrial garden city, with 
neat houses and pretty grounds that look beautifully 
on paper, improved tenements, laborers’ cottages, and 
playgrounds. One of the prettiest of the latter is the 
Clinton Farm Park in the environs of New York, where 
the entire ground is divided into small regular plots 
for cultivation by school-children. Hundreds of chil- 
dren spend their spare time after school and on holidays 
working in these plots. They grow potatoes, onions, 
carrots, and cabbages, and the yield is said to be quite 
phenomenal. When the first gardens mature, the land 
is prepared for a second crop, and a new set of little 
gardeners appears on the scene. ‘The improved possible 
and real dwelling is illustrated by hundreds of diagrams, 
plans, and photographs, and is rich in suggestions. 
There is also a very interesting display of the house- 
hold schools, of which four exist in New York, where 
girls are taught housework under conditions as nearly 
as possible like those which exist in their homes. You 
see a room fitted precisely like a tenement kitchen, with 
every inch of space utilized, every contrivance telling 
for the comfort and decency of family life, and here the 
little student is taught all the fundamentals of home- 
making. The immigrant house-mother, living in a 
New York tenement, is as ignorant of comfort and how 
to produce it.as if born in the wilds of Africa. 

This suggestive exhibit is already leading thoughtful 
men and women to the question of what can be done 
to solve a problem so appalling, and the one solution 
that presents itself is the removal of the manufacturing 
interests from the shores of the East River to some 
more remote district. As it is, the congestion of the 
lower East Side is fast becoming unendurable. The 
trend of population is to higher points on the island 
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and across the river to Brooklyn and beyond. But 
the increase in population is so enormous it is said that, 
if it goes on in the next five years as in the past ten, sub- 
ways like the one now in operation will only be able 
to transport about one-fourth of the populaton. 

But the problem is more seriously moral than eco- 
nomic. What has been done, what will be done, to 
civilize, if not to Christianize, these people, so alien to 
the native type? The churches apparently have done 
little. ‘The old churches have moved up-town, and their 
places have been taken in some cases by mission chapels, 
if any effort has been made to fill the gap. But the 
schools are doing bravely; nearly one-fourth of the 
146 schools found in the greater city are placed below 
14th Street, and it is under their influence that the new 
citizenship is growing, the new type coming to birth. 
But the time is coming when the mighty problem of 
housing a million of people, giving them decent homes 
and clean, wholesome surroundings, can no longer be 
deferred. 


Hmerican Unitarian Association. - 


The Evolution of a Lay Centre. 


Some time ago an enterprising young lawyer in a town 
of about two thousand inhabitants, in the northern part 
of Indiana, noticed a small advertisement in the Literary 
Digest of Unitarian literature. In his town there were 
seven churches, Baptist, Dunkards, Methodist, etc., 
but none which, in any degree, represented a rational 
and liberal interpretation of religion. The young law- 
yer, being one of the leading citizens, and having already 
been instrumental in increasing the business interests 
of the town, was often and earnestly appealed to, to 
identify himself with one of the churches. But, anxious 
as he might be to promote every influence for good in his 
own town, he found it impossible to accept the condi- 
tions upon which membership was based, utterly out of 
the question to reconcile the pulpit utterances of the 
various ministers with the facts of life as he had learned 
them, and unable to receive or give spiritual help through 
their agency. This, he explained, was not because he 
was not interested in religion: it was simply because 
religion to him seemed to be something deeper, more 
universal and natural than anything the churches seemed 
to indicate. Against his most ardent wishes co-opera- 
tion with any of them involved him in intolerable in- 
tellectual and even ethical inconsistencies. The notice 
in the Literary Digest called his attention to the free 
literature of the American Unitarian Association; and, 
with only a vague hope of receiving any substantial 
help, he applied for certain pamphlets. Among them 
he received one tract entitled ‘‘An Introduction to 
Unitarianism,’’ by Dr. Samuel M. Crothers. It was a 
revelation to him! His surprise and joy at finding 
religion interpreted in such a way as to do justice to his 
own intellectual processes, and at the same time to give 
full scope to his deepest and truest emotions, were in- 
tense. He felt like the man in the parable who had 
found the pearl of great price. He became an apostle 
of Unitarianism at once, and on every opportunity 
that presented itself he called the attention of his friends 
and the business men of the town to the discovery he 
had made. Surprises were still in store for him; for, as 
soon as he began to talk about Unitarianism, he dis- 
covered that several other thoughtful men in his town 
had for years been receiving regularly, through the Post- 
office Mission, tracts from headquarters. His enthu- 
siasmr increased; and, after he had canvassed the matter 
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carefully, he realized that a great proportion of the 
business men in his town, many of the farmers in the 
vicinity, and a great many of his own relatives_rarely 
attended any church, and he concluded that it must be, 
in large measure, for the same reasons that he could 
not attend. This led him to write to the secretary of 
the Association to learn what steps would be necessary to 
organize a Unitarian church, and if it would be possible 
for some one to visit his town who could meet those 
interested and tell them more about a subject which 
had become so absorbing. 

Without going further into the preliminary details, 
during a recent trip in the Middle West the secretary 
found himself standing upon the platform in the “‘Opera 
House”’ of that little town, confronting an audience of 
over a hundred: men and about a dozen women. He 
was the only speaker, if we except the short introduction 
of the young lawyer. There was no music. But for an 
hour he never enjoyed the luxury of preaching more 
than on that occasion. It was the first public utterance 
of liberal Christianity that the town had ever known, 
and the expressions of gratitude and appreciation at 
the close were all-out of proportion to anything that 
was said. After the address the Lay Centre plan was 
explained, and an invitation was given to those interested 
to meet in the evening to consider it. The result was 
the organization into such a preliminary church of a 
company of the most thoughtful and earnest people of 
the town under the direction of a competent lay leader. 

Here, then, is a nucleus which is organically connected 
with the American Unitarian Association, eligible in 
two years to send delegates to the annual meeting, and 
sufficiently marked upon the map to receive the occa- 
sional ministries of neighboring clergymen and the 
visitation of Billings lecturers who pass that way. And 
on all such occasions we may be sure there will be an 
audience in waiting, whose eager attention will repay 
any reasonable effort to meet it. 

It may also be an effective dist aentine point for our 
literature, and through the efforts of its members it may 
exert those influences throughout the community which 
must inevitably enlighten and elevate both old and young. 
Beginning thus in the simplest form, and laying the 
emphasis upon the good it can do, the belief is that at 
once this movement may enter upon a long period of 
good work and a wholesome local responsibility. 

This is an excellent example of the evolution, the 
character, and the purpose of the Lay Centre. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics, 


POSSIBILITIES of the employment of drastic measures 
by the government at Washington to compel Venezuela 
to satisfy a series of claims against that government, for 
which American claimants have long and vainly been 
seeking satisfaction, were outlined on March 31, when 
Secretary Root submitted to Congress a full statement of 
the pending controversies, together with suggestions of 
coercive means to hasten their settlement. In effect, the 
State Department, with the sanction of the President, 
urges Congress to authorize the declaration of a tariff 
war upon Venezuela, to be supplemented by whatever 
additional measures the President may consider necessary, 
in order to induce a compliance with the just demands 
of American citizens whose interests have been jeopar- 
dized or completely alienated by the workings of the 
Venezuelan administration. It is understood that other 
foreign creditors of the Venezuelan republic will place 
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no obstacles to the application of pressure at Caracas 
by the United States, in behalf of the claims of its own 
citizens. : 

od 


A CONSIDERABLE extension of the scope of the Carnegie 
Foundation, designed to include professors of State 
universities as beneficiaries of the fund, was announced 
by Andrew Carnegie on April 3. The great iron-master, 
on the suggestion of the administrators of the founda- 
tion, has decided to add $5,000,000 to the sums he had 
given heretofore, in order to make provisions for edu- 
cators in a class of institutions that are not included in 
the original scheme of retiring allowances. Mr. Carnegie’s 
latest act of generosity will yield an additional income 
of $250,000 annually, and will swell the yearly total avail- 
able for disbursement to $750,000. In making the 
announcement of his supplemental gift Mr. Carnegie 
took occasion to explain that teachers in the State insti- 
tutions were not included in his initial design under the 
impression that educators in colleges or universities 
maintained by Commonwealths might prefer to maintain 
relations exclusively with the State. 


eo 


Joun Hay’s clearly enunciated doctrine of the in- 
tegrity of China was recalled sharply to the recollection 
of the statesmen at St. Petersburg at the end of last week, 
when the Russian foreign office was officially informed 
that its pretensions in Manchuria had met a sudden 
obstacle in the attitude of Fred D. Fisher, the American 
consul at Harbin. It was promptly admitted at Wash- 
ington that Mr. Fisher’s refusal to recognize the Russian 
administration in Manchuria was the outcome of the State 
Department’s determination to bring the question of the 
sovereignty over Manchuria, exercised by Russia and 
claimed by China, to a clearly defined issue. It is be- 
lieved that Mr. Fisher’s polite but firm insistence upon 
treating the disputed territory as Chinese soil is intended 
as an incidental hint to Japan that the dismemberment 
of China will not be condoned by the United States, 
whether Russia or Japan be the aggressor, and whatso- 
ever the pretext upon which the aggression may be 


attempted. 
J 


Ir may be assumed that the future activities of the 
American consul at Harbin will be observed with absorb- 
ing interest by all the chancelleries in Europe. It has 
been an open secret ever since the Treaty of Portsmouth 
was signed that Russia and Japan, each in its own de- 
fined sphere of influence, would regard Manchuria as 
Russian or Japanese territory, according to its location 
on one side or another of a line of demarcation agreed 
upon by the two powers, possibly in a secret clause at- 
tached to the document that put an end to the Russo- 
Japanese conflict. Acting on the theory of permanent 
occupation, each of the two powers has gone about the 
work of developing and administering the country appor- 
tioned to it. Certainly the volume of Japanese coloniza- 
tion in Manchuria, and the increasing amount of Japanese 
capital invested in that country, would seem to imply 
quite clearly the fact that the government at Tokyo had 
no intention of relinquishing the administration to the 
Chinese officials. ‘The entrance of Mr. Fisher into the 
situation is the first intimation that either Russia or 
Japan. has had of an effective opposition to their mutual 
schemes of absorption. 

wt 


THE long-expected happened in London on last Sun- 
day, when it was announced that Sir Henry Campbell- 
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Bannerman had offered his.resignation from the Cabinet 
to the king, who happened to be at Biarritz. Acting 
promptly upon the prime minister’s request that he be 
permitted to lay down the cares of office on the ground 
of his impaired health, the king, still continuing his stay 
at the French watering-place, summoned Herbert H. 
Asquith, chancellor of the exchequer, presumably for 
the purpose of asking him to accept the headship of the 
In the mean while England, for the first 
time in her Parliamentary history, was left without a 
duly constituted head of the administration upon English 
soil. British susceptibility to violations of tradition was 
indicated by wide-spread adverse comment upon the 
absence of the sovereign from England at a time when a 
crisis, owing to the failing health of Sir Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, was regarded as inevitable in the immediate 
future. 
sz 


THE retirement of Sir Campbell-Bannerman is prob- 
ably destined to have an unfavorable effect upon the 
movement for Home Rule in Ireland. It is believed that 
Mr. Asquith will take a much more conservative position 
on this question than did his predecessor. ‘he future 
prime minister’s attitude toward Ireland was indicated 
on March 30, when he, as acting prime minister, supported 
an amendment to a resolution presented in the House of 
Commons by John E. Redmond, and declaring that ‘‘in 
the opinion of this House, a solution of this problem [of 
Home Rule for Ireland] can be attained only by giving to 
the Irish people legislative and executive control of all 
purely Irish affairs.” To this declaration, which the 
House adopted by a vote of 313 to 157, Mr. Asquith, in 
the face of determined opposition from the Nationalist 
benches, added the clause, ‘‘all subject to the supreme 
authority of the imperial Parliament.’ Mr. Asquith’s 
amendment was made the subject of a bitter controversy 
by the Irish members. 


Brevities. 


The safe men who are willing to die for the truth are 
akin to the safe men who live to maintain it. 


A correspondent suggests concerning the change from 
Andover to Cambridge, the quotation from King Lear, 
“’The wheel has come full circle, I am here.” 


Leprosy is not, in the ordinary sense, a contagious 
disease. Physicians, nurses, and missionaries minister 
to lepers for years without suffering from the exposure. 


The danger of treating current topics in the pulpit 
is that commonly there will be a number of people in 
the congregation who know more about them than the 
minister does. 


The time is soon coming when the republic of Liberia 
will have todepend upon the good offices of America and 
Great Britain for the maintenance of her natural boun- 
dary and the security of her possessions. 


One of the most valuable discoveries recently made 
by white men is that they eat about three times as much 
as is necessary to keep them in good health and working 
condition and in training for a vigorous old age. 


Almost everything depends upon the things that we 
hold in common, whether in religion or in other forms of 
life, and yet that which is unique, peculiar, personal, 
may be some important attainment which will shape 
the whole future of the human race. 
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Whatever conditions may have once existed, the 
number of men in the Unitarian ministry who between 
the ages of sixty and eighty are in active service, ought 
to show that for the young man ‘‘who can make good” 
there is an opportunity from which he cannot be barred 
out, either by age or the devices of men. 


——— 


Religious Experience. 


BY EARL M. WILBUR. 


Some years ago Prof. Starbuck conducted an investi- 
gation in the Psychology of Religion, and Prof. Coe 


another, by means of a study of personal religious ex-: 


periences, which brought out some very valuable truths 
which have been used to good purpose in making relig- 
ious education more intelligent and effective. I have 
for some time been convinced that a similar investiga- 
tion, if restricted to Unitarian subjects (as the others 
happened to be evangelical), might shed great and much- 
needed light on some of our own problems. Mr. V. M. 
Cady, one of my students, has undertaken this investi- 
gation, and has sent out a list of questions to a large 
number of persons in different places. The questions 
are given below. If any readers of the Christian Register 
will contribute to this study by sending their own an- 
swers, at an early date, they will deserve our hearty 
thanks. Answers from one thousand persons would, when 
properly digested, go far to assure us whether we are 
conducting the religious training of our young people 
to good purpose or to poor, and to show us how we may 
make our church more effective as a religious institution. 

Of course no inquisitive prying into the sacred side of 
personal life is intended, and no publicity will be given 
to answers. Indeed, it does not matter whether names 
are signed: it is necessary only that the writers be Uni- 
tarians born and bred. I take this occasion to thank 
the many who have already assisted in this undertaking. 

Directions.—Please answer upon ordinary commercial 
letter paper of about 8 x 10 inches. Use the question 
number and the subdivision letter. Leave a margin 
to the left. Mail your answers either to V. M. Cady, or 
Pacific School for the Ministry, 2417 Bancroft Way, 
Berkeley, Cal. Give age and sex. 

1. Please describe the religious influences and re- 
ligious experiences of your youth, mentioning, if impor- 
tant, Sunday-school, church, parents, or others. 

2. Looking at your life as a whole, do you feel ‘that 
you have suffered from defective religious instruction 
or training in youth? If so, in what way could it have 
been improved ? 

3. In maturity what memorable religious experi- 
ences have you had of long or short duration? What 
were the attending circumstances, and at what ages? 

4. What is the predominant factor in your religion 
now; that is, what is it to you to be religious? 

5. Has the Unitarian Church been a real aid to your 
inner life, or has it been a hindrance? In what way 
and in what degree? 

6. What motives have been most effective in your 
moral and religious life, such as fear of punishment, 
love of God, desire to do good, craving for inner satis- 
faction, desire for future happiness, etc. ? 

7. (a) What should be the chief message of the 
pulpit to-day? (b) What should be the chief work of 
the church and the main lines of its activity? (c) How 
much social life among its members should be en- 
couraged ? 

8. (a) What has been the effect upon you of the 
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neglect of the Sunday service? 
church-going a matter of habit ? 

9. Has the church had any practical or stimulating 
effect upon (a) your general religious view of life, (6) 
your personal religious experiences, (c) your moral 
life as citizen, partner, employer or employee, or friend? 
(d) How does its influence compare with other avenues 
of culture (fraternities, books, friends, education, ete.) ? 

10. (a) What feature of the church service appeals 
to you most, and what least? (b) What type of service 
do you prefer (plain or liturgical)? Why? 

11. (a) What improvements or changes would you 
like to see made in the church? (b) Have you ever 
been out of sympathy with the Unitarian denomination, 
and why? 

12. (a) Where do you find tHe best expression of 
God’s power and love (nature, history, or the human 
soul)? (b) How much does nature express your idea of 
God? (c) How do you explain the presence of physical 
or natural evil in the world,.and moral evil originating 
from human beings? 

13. How or in what form do you think of God now? 

14. Do you believe in the efficacy of prayer? Do 
you practise it? ; 

What form does it take in your mind? 

BERKELEY, CAL, 


(b)* How much is your 


A Vacation Home. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


A reader of the Register writes: ‘‘The point you make 
of gradually creating a country home against old age 
seems to me a specially good one. It is like a life an- 
nuity for old age. It is better; for the doing it renews 
life, and it helps to prevent worry and anticipations of 
a worrying sort. Meanwhile, the preparation is itself a 
splendid emolient of a minister’s toils. Nothing can be 
better than gardening to keep us fresh for our pulpit 
and ministering work. But tell us a little more of how 
you did it.’”” My country home reposed on the slope of 
one of the most beautiful sun-kissed valleys in central 
New York. It had been the favorite spot where Chief 
Sconondoah of the Oneidas walked with Kirkland, 
the missionary from Connecticut. There they had 
planted first an orchard and then a college. I had in- 
herited something from the valley and something more 
from a New England father and mother, who had a deep 
sympathy with Nature and a habit of studying her move- 
ments and wishes. He taught us those delicate tones 
with which the trees speak; showed us the knolls covered 
with wild strawberries; grafted wild cherry-trees with 
better sorts, ‘‘for the birds to eat’’; and he planted holly- 
hocks in his cornfield. The little mother made excur- 
sions with us into the glens and taught us a whole lot 
of folk-lore, which was the science of that day. I think, 
even yet, that I got my best harvest out of those acres 
when I wasa boy. I got also a home-hunger, so that, 
when preaching in distant States, I was pulled constantly 
back to the cradle valley. 

Why should I spend my earnings elsewhere? Why not 
create a vacation home? That was what I proceeded to 
do, developing the paternal acres and adding to their 
beauty. I had already learned from Asa Gray, whose 
childhood was spent just across the valley, and from my 
professor, Oren Root (father of Secretary Root), how to 
ask questions of Nature and not antagonize her plans. 
That was about the whole of it in making that retreat 
from wearing toil. I let Nature take me by the arm and 
say, ‘‘There, sir, is the place for your house—on that 
high point, just at the head of those two swales. Your 
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drives should come in from the highway, following the 
hollows that I have already made for you; they should 
go around that knoll and come together again in front of 
your door.” The more I studied what Nature had to 
say, the more I found she had done a great deal; and I 
have since become profoundly convinced that, in laying 
out a country homestead, about all a home-builder has 
to do is to study what Nature has already accomplished, 
or suggested. 

So it was that my vacation home kept growing and 
growing, and adapting itself steadily to my own growth. 
My cottage proved to be just the place to do undisturbed 
literary work, and, nowadays, the mails are very swift. 
In 1877 a good deal the worse for wear, and after an initia- 
tion into journalism, I went there for a long stay while 
writing my first book, ‘‘Our Heredity from God.” Instead 
of dreary days in the city, with dyspepsia and dis- 
satisfied longings, I was in retreat, where health as well 
as inspiration came from everything that I saw or heard. 
I found my money in flower beds and berry gardens; 
and in orchards already bearing and handing in a nice 
surplus for market, beside what I needed for home con- 
sumption. Those who plan for a home first and market 
afterward generally succeed; but those who plan for 
market first and home afterward generally fail in both. 
Under my own trees, every one of which I had planted 
myself, except the old apple-trees, I found a com- 
panionship that mounted up to positive friendship. I 
found also that I could do more head work in one-third 
the time, while two-thirds could be spent with my friends, 
the trees and the flowers. Everything was growing and 
everything was multiplying. Of course, horticultural 
problems arose, but Nature helped to solve them. It 
is curious how thoroughly personal Nature gets to be, 
after you have listened to her for ten or twenty years. 

I was growing boys and girls as well as fruit, and here 
came in one of the most important features of country 
life, a chance to keep my lads out of street associations. 
They were educated as I was educating myself. When 
one of them offered to weed a huge bed, ‘‘if he could have 
the seedlings of last year’s geraniums,”’ I felt sure that 
something beside money was coming as a return from the 
soil. I have learned that every child is a born naturalist ; 
and, if you will give him an opportunity to cultivate his 
senses, he will become an investigator instinctively; and 
books will become what they ought to be, what other 
people have found out by the same process of investigat- 
ing. The country-home builder must understand, not 
only how to train raspberry bushes and grapes, but to 
train his children to industry and honor. As Froebel 
says, “‘Parents must become children with children, and 
all together go to school to Mother Nature.” 

Yet the bushes and the trees are a vital question, for 
no one should indulge in a country home that will not 
pay its own way and support a family. My first two or 
three years left me with a balance out of pocket; but I 
think it was the fourth year that left me with a balance 
of just seven dollars in pocket. It was not the amount, 
but the drift that pleased me. The next year I laid by 
about one hundred and twenty-five dollars, and the next 
over three hundred. After twelve years my sales had 
reached from one thousand to fifteen hundred dollars. 
I found that nine acres (the present size of my home- 
stead) can be planted to about one-half marketable stuff 
and the other half be ornamental, and the income be not 
less than fifteen hundred dollars per year (last year it 
was two thousand). I am talking about a vacation home 
that has become a family home. It will, of course, be 
impossible to achieve anything of this sort unless you are 
willing to be a worker as well as theorist, and can bring 
up your children to love work and waste nothing. Ad- 
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ditional help is an item that must be measured according 
to the amount of home help that can be turned out. 

Of course my pen has earned more than the crops; 
but this is established, that the orchard and the lawns 
and the gardens of a ten-acre homestead can pay for 
themselves and turn a fine surplus into the family 
treasury. The chief hints for one who undertakes this 
plan of a vacation home and an old age retreat are, first 
of all, do not undertake big things at the outset. I get 
many a letter, enclosing plans for my approval or criticism, 
which would swamp the planter. Those who come 
into the country to spend money will succeed in spending 
it; but they will never get near Nature, and their home- 
making might just as well be carried on in the city. At 
the first you will have little else than clearing up and 
preparation. Remember the whole thing is to be a 
growth—let it grow. Secondly, you will not succeed 
unless you study; and you must not undertake to culti- 
vate the-hand unless you include in your building some- 
thing beside a sleeping and eating house. You must 
havea shop and a laboratory. You can do nothing with 
Nature until you find out that she has filled every acre of 
her property with geology, botany, entomology, chemis- 
try, and over your head with ornithology and astronomy. 
Every one of these must be taken into account; and, ina 
family of five or six, there should be, I should rather say 
there will be, if they are let alone, young chemists, 
geologists, entomologists. For these the laboratory is a 
necessity. Mine is equipped particularly for entomology, 
botany, chemistry, and geology,—that is, for the study 
of things under foot and near at hand. A shop is an- 
other room of large size where we centre our mechanical 
necessities. Here we have our gasoline engine, with 
lathes and all sorts of mechanical tools for construction 
and repair. The boy that takes to tools of this sort 
has his tastes considered as thoroughly as the one who 
prefers the horse and plough. Between the laboratory 
and the shop and the field, you see that we supplement 
good cultivation with constant investigation and_ ex- 
perimentation. As one consequence we have seedling 
grapes and other seedlings, cross-bred as faithfully as 
is done by Burbank, while some of the results are superb. 
We are very proud of our new varieties of berries and 
currants, and our cross-bred beans and corn. ‘This sort 
of work is fascinating to the young, and it will hold them 
tight to the home and the land in spite of dissipating 
influences in town. It will tie the family tight together, 
and will prevent the formation of tastes adverse to 
manly character. You will find that your vacation home 
has become, at last, to some one beside yourself, all that 
can be compressed into that most beautiful word Home, 


SorRRENTO, FLA. 


A Humble Apology for Skeletons. 


Every household, it is asserted, has its secret closet 
with a skeleton locked up in it. Open the door by 
night or day, and there, hanging from a hook in the 
ceiling, will be seen dangling the grim spectre, with its 
hollow eye-sockets, its ghastly grin on its chaps, its 
gridiron ribs, spindle shanks, and lanky, talon-like fingers 
and toes. 

A shiver of superstitious horror will run chill along the 
nerves, alike of the most sceptical materialist or the most 
spiritually-minded saint, as he starts back at the sudden 
apparition and tries to still the spasmodic plumping of 
his heart. Such, at least, is the imaginative conception 
of the spectral contents of the closet, in which, in every 
household, is locked the guilty secret, the barbed memory 
of a cruel heritage of wrong, haunting the dreams and 
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blanching the cheeks of all dwelling beneath the common 
roof-tree. 

Of course, literal-minded people will say that the 
bloodless, marrowless skeleton is a mere figure of speech, 
a pure symbolic expression of the abstract dread enter- 
tained for that especial closet by the united members 
of the family. Sometimes, however, a symbol may 
exert a more blood-curdling effect than reality itself; 
and so it may fairly be demanded what right anybody 
has so to overwork the dire resources of metaphorical 
speech as to ‘‘make the two eyes start from their spheres 
and every hair to stand on end’’? 

In point of fact, the skeleton has been preposterously 
overdone as a rhetorical symbol. Like the skull and 
cross-bones of the pirate’s flag, it has been made the 
osseous terror of all honest, plodding merchantmen on 
every sea. On the contrary, no end of good is to be 
said,in grateful and genial strain, in behalf of the skeleton. 

Why, only look at the facts! First and foremost, 
everybody has a private skeleton inside himself. If he 
had not, he would fall down flat as a pancake. As semi- 
bomb-proof skull, it measurably protects his brain from 
the sand-bag of the foot-pad, demanding of him twice 
greater exertion of force than would otherwise be needed 
to do up his man. Through the purchase it affords 
for attachments of sinews and cartilages, it alone renders 
anybody capable of hoeing potatoes, kneading dough, 
or feeding his furnace with heavy shovelfuls of anthracite. 

In the higher esthetically saltatory regions of artistic 
dancing, how could a Taglioni or Fanny Ellsler ever spin 
round like a teetotum, on the apex of a single toe, with 
skirts flying out as horizontal as Saturn’s rings, but 
through her entire self-abandonment to the loyal support 
of a skeleton inside that can be relied on to bring down 
the house in rapture every time? 

In truth, the only valid indictment to be brought 
against a skeleton lies against one with its clothes off; 
that is, stripped bare of its charming natural adjuncts 
of curly hair, pink cheeks, laughing eyes, cheery tones, 
elastic movement, and resonant voice. ‘‘No fair!’ ex- 
claims the skeleton. ‘‘I am part of a wondrous whole, 
and you have no right to make a scarecrow of me, by 
isolating me from loving companionship with all those 
useful and beautiful things that could never exist with- 
out my active co-operation. If you want a hateful 
name, then, for your ill-starred closet, don’t christen 
it with mine! Call it a rattlesnake closet, a skunk closet, 
anything you will, only not a skeleton closet. 

“Tf you still insist on keeping me on tap at all, after 
I have outlived my practical usefulness, hand me over 
to some reflective anatomist like lyrical Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, who will view me _ constructively, 
poetically, and devoutly; and who, like Ezekiel in his 
prophetic vision, will gratefully and imaginatively 
prophesy to my dry bones that they shall live, and clothe 
me with flesh and blood, and put an eloquent pen or 
a poet’s lyre in my hand.” 

This whole matter, then, of the gravity of the argument 
in behalf of a more cheery view of skeletons, is not one to 
be dismissed wih a jaunty pooh-pooh! Indeed, only 
two or three years ago an eminent divine, of the highest 
reputation for learning and sanctity, published a book 
entitled ‘“Two Hundred Skeletons of Sermons.” 

“Gracious Heavens!’ exclaimed everybody whochanced 
to see the book on the counter of a bookstore, ‘‘why, this 
is enough to frighten pell-mell all the congregations out 
of all the pews of all the churches in universal Chris- 
tendom!” 

Not at all of this babyish state of mind was the learned 
author. The grand trouble with most sermons, so he 
argued, is that they have no skeletons inside capable of 
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holding them up straight on their pins, or of furnishing 
purchase for muscular attachments powerful enough 
either to boost up a despondent saint or floor flat an 
audacious sinner. 

For this reason, the writer went on, he had made a 
selection of two hundred sermons from the greatest 
preachers of the ages, and then analyzed them down 
to the bare bones of their intellectual structure. Thus 
at a glance the thoughtful young student would be duly 
impressed with the lucidity and vigorous grip of treat- 
ment of each subject taken in hand, just as the young 
lawyer, with a like analysis of the arguments of a Marshall 
or Webster. : 

‘I do not ask you to preach.in any naked, Praise- 
God-Barebones skeleton style. I simply want my 
brethren to study these as examples, and then be the 
prophetic Ezekiels who shall clothe with flesh-and-blood- 
like logical structures of thought of their own, instead 
of going on writing and delivering pulpy discourses 
with no more power to stand perpendicular or to strike 
out straight from the shoulder than a mould of quakin 
calf’s-foot jelly.””—Rev. Francis Tiffany, in the Bellman, 
Minneapolis. 


April. 


Oh, every year hath its winter, 
And every year hath its rain; 
But a day is always coming 
When the birds go North again, 
When new leaves swell in the forest, 
And grass springs green on the plain, 
And the alder’s veins turn crimson, 
And the birds go North again. 


Oh, every heart hath its sorrow, 
And every heart hath its pain; 
But a day is always coming 
When the birds go North again. 
’Tis the sweetest thing to remember, 
If courage be on the wane, 
When the cold dark days are over, 
Why the birds go North again. 
—Selected. 


Dr. Hale and the Peace Cause in America. 


BY EDWIN D. MEAD. 


We are commemorating at this time, with gratitude 
and reverence, Dr. Hale’s eighty-six birthday. As 
year by year his birthdays come, finding him ‘‘always 
young for liberty’? and progress, we realize with ever 
new force and new gratitude how varied and great his 
services have been. At this time, when, at an age far 
beyond that when most men think themselves entitled 
to repose, he is so untiring in his war against war, and © 
in particular against the present navy craze in the United 
States, we realize especially his immense service during 
the last twenty years in the cause of peace and inter- 
national justice. 

At the consecration service at Symphony Hall, Boston, 
on the Sunday evening in October, 1904, immediately 
preceding the opening of the International Peace Con- 
gress, the responsive reading was conducted by Dr. 
Hale. No other choice could have been so fitting for 
this service, and perhaps no other words could so well 
emphasize the aspect of the peace cause which he has 
so conspicuously served as the opening words of this 
responsive service: ‘‘God reigneth over the nations: 
he hath prepared his throne for judgment.” “Judgment,” 
“justice,” is a word that he loves better even than peace. 
‘International justice,’ that is the definition of the 
aim of a little group which he organized in Boston, a 
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few years ago, to promote the interests of universal 
fraternity; and a regular Committee on International 
Justice has lately been organized in his Boston church. 
He says that no Christian church to-day should ,be;with- 
out such a committee. He believes in peace primarily, 
because he feels so deeply that the present war system 
of nations is monstrous injustice, never determining 
which of two fighting nations is right, but simply which 
is stronger, 

It would be hard to say what good cause Dr. Hale 
has not helped during these late winters of his residence 
in Washington as chaplain of the United States Senate; 
but the cause of international arbitration and peace 
has. there, as in Boston, been nearest his heart. He is 
always in close touch with the strong international 
men at Washington, in Congress and out of it; and 
there have been few weeks in which letters have not 
come from him to the Boston workers, reporting prog- 
ress and giving counsel. Were he Senator Hale, he could 
not feel more responsibly anxious to guard the country 
from the mischiefs.of the extravagant indulgences in 
the battleship furore. He sees clearly that the logic 
and imperative of The Hague conventions, to which the 
United States is a party, are in behalf of the limitation 
and gradual reduction, certainly not the increase, of 
the burdensome armaments of the nations, now vastly 
more a provocation and menace than a defence. The 
decrease of the machinery for the arbitrament of the 
disputes between nations by battle should keep steady 
and regular pace with the increase of the machinery 
for their arbitrament by law and an international tri- 
bunal, until the war system of nations is entirely sup- 
planted by the judicial system.. The development of 
this international judicial machinery in the last ten 
years has been so great as to be almost revolutionary. 
The world, meantime, according to Dr. Hale’s brave 
and inveterate optimism, is growing steadily better, 
and not worse; the United States is vastly stronger, 


_and therefore safer from attack, than ever before; the 


adoption of the Drago doctrine by the last Hague Con- 
ference, relieving us so largely of our fancied responsi- 
bilities touching South America, and many other things 
have combined to lessen our dangers, and therefore 
we are without excuse in not leading the world in a 
policy of steady and rapid reduction of armaments. 
To talk of actually increasing the number of our battle- 
ships is, as in the case of any nation which does it, faith- 
lessness to the first principle of the action at The Hague, 


‘which was so big with hope for mankind. ‘This is Dr. 


Hale’s simple, manly, and strong philosophy; and he 
preaches it with all his might every day of every week. 
It chances that it is in Washington, where he now 
is, that many of his most eloquent and impressive 
words in behalf of the peace cause have been spoken. 
I remember his presence on two successive days in 
January, 1904, at the convention of the friends of in- 
ternational arbitration, under the presidency of Hon. 
John W. Foster, to promote treaties with Great Britain 
and other nations, and the meeting to start the organi- 
zation for the International Peace Congress which was 
to meet in the United States the next autumn. ‘The 
convention was memorable for the resolution, reported 
by Judge Gray, and unanimously adopted by those 
two hundred leaders of our international thought, urging 
that in the proposed treaties every dispute whatever, 
without reservation, should be referred to arbitration. 
At its public mass meeting in the afternoon, at the 
LaFayette Square Theatre, our ‘‘grand old man” made 
the most ringing speech that was made. At the meeting 
in the interest of the Peace Congress, the next day, his 
presence stood for what has been most prophetic in the 
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movement, as that of Andrew Carnegie, who sat near 
him, stood conspicuously for the condemnation now 
being pronounced upon the war system by the world’s 
great men of business and affairs. 

Dr. Hale is the Nestor of the peace cause in America, 
and his prominence in the work to-day prompts re+ 
flections upon his long and useful service for the cause. 
I think, in the first place, though it was far from the 
first service, of his part in the series of meetings held in 
Boston in the spring of 1899, devoted to the subject 
of “‘The Organization of the World.” The meetings 
were for the express purpose of arousing American inter- 
est in the then approaching peace conference at The 
Hague. They were arranged by the Massachusetts 
Good Citizenship Society, with which Dr. Hale himself 
has so long been identified, which thus well declared 
international duty to be a prime factor in all good citi- 
zenship to-day. The various sides of the argument for 
‘“‘war against war” were presented on successive Monday - 
noons by some of the leading men and women in America, 
At the opening meeting Dr. Hale spoke on ‘‘A Per- 
manent International Tribunal.’’? Most impressive was 
this first of the Boston meetings. A thousand men and 
women gathered at that noon hour. Chorley’s solemn 
hymn, ‘‘Give to us Peace in our Time, O Lord,’’ was 
sung; and Dr. Hale gave his stirring address. It was 
especially fitting and noteworthy that he should have 
been present at this first meeting, and been its chief 
speaker. He had been for. years the prominent prophet 
in America of the high cause in whose behalf The Hague 
Conference was called; and, in the critical months 
preceding the assembling of the Conference, he spoke 
oftener, and with greater force,in the interests of the cause 
than any other man in America—I had almost said than 
all other men. He made a long tour among the large 
towns of the Middle States, speaking every night with 
a vigor and devotion at threescore and fifteen which 
put younger men to shame. On one Sunday he 
addressed in the morning a great congregation in New 
York, in the evening one as great in Philadelphia. On 
the next Monday morning he was inspiring the Phila- 
delphia editors to service; and one of the most eminent 
of their number wrote :— 

“Dr. Edward Everett Hale, the knight-errant of all 
things good, and especially of promising causes in 
present need of a defender, stopped into our editor’s 
room last Monday morning with a word in behalf of a 
project to which he is devoting several months of his 
valuable time. Dr. Hale is a lifelong reformer and 
enthusiast, but he does not suggest nor press on their 
course things chimerical, or that are without practical 
value. It is said of him that he has initiated or lent 
a hand to more good causes than any living man, and 
we can well credit the assertion. He is working now, 
in the evening of a long and fruitful life, with all the en- 
thusiasm of youth, and with a superb negligence of him- 
self, for a great project that is just as sure to come as 
the twentieth century dawns,—the establishment of 
an international law court. Just as certain as that 
the reign of law has spread its blessed influence over 
regions of human activity once dark and bloody with 
unchristian strife and discord is it that ultimately it 
will enter and control this last refuge of anarchy. The 
signs are evident that reason and justice and law will 
in this international realm supplant the awful arbiter 
that now determines too many disputes and crushes to 
the earth whole peoples by the weight of military prep- 
aration. But Dr. Hale wants to bring that happy day 
to the world sooner than it will come if he and others 
stay foolishly content with the present. It isa day that 
he may not, and probably will not, live to see. All the 
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finer, then, is the picture of this grand old man, at a time 
of life when most of us lose faith in the] future, of at 
least wishing to be free from its burdens, serenely putting 
on his harness afresh in the service of a great cause. 
Where he leads, surely there will be many to follow.” 

- This was written nine years ago, and at eighty-six Dr. 
Hale is just as earnest and active in the cause as he 
was at seventy-seven. 

‘It-was in‘the:same spring of 1899 that Dr. Hale started 
his little weekly paper, The Peace Crusade, which. he 
“kept going indefatigably until The Hague Tribunal 
was an accomplished fact. The half dozen of us whom 
he pressed into service to help him -will never forget 
those weekly meetings in the dingy Bedford Street 
office, which he made so fruitful and inspiring. It was 
a puzzle to me how his bills were to be paid, but some 
angel of the treasury seemed always to turn up in the 
pinch; and he had a quite Galilean serenity and con- 
fidence that, so long as he was ‘‘about his Father’s busi- 
ness,” the morrow somehow would take care of itself. 
From that time to this he has made the peace cause 
the most prominent one in his little _Lend-a-~-Hand 
Record. Sometimes almost the entire number has been 
given up to it, and latterly he has taken to sending out 
monthly broadsides full of material concerning the 
cause to hundreds of the newspaper offices of the coun- 
try. I sometimes wonder how many, even of his dear 
Boston friends, realize what an immense work he has 
done and is doing in this field. 

For years before 1899 Dr. Hale had been the con- 
spicuous preacher in America of the gospel which The 
Hague Conference met to put into practice. In the 
spring of 1889, just before the celebration of the cen- 
tennial of the inauguration of Washington, he preached 
a sermon in the city of Washington on ‘‘The Twentieth 
Century,’ in the course of which he uttered the following 
significant prophecy of a permanent international tri- 
bunal :— 

“The twentieth century will apply the word of the 
Prince of Peace to international life. The wisdom of 
statesmen will devise the solution which soldiers and 
people will accept with thankfulness. The beginning 
will not be made at the end of a war, but in some time of 
peace. The suggestion will come from one of the six 
great powers. It will be from a nation which has no 
large permanent military establishment; that is to say, 
it will probably come from the United States. ‘This 
nation, in the most friendly way, will propose to the other 
great powers to name each one jurist of world-wide 
fame, who with the other five shall form a permanent 
tribunal of the highest dignity. Everything will be 
done to give this tribunal the honor and respect of the 
world. As an international court it will be organized 
without reference to any special case under discussion. 
Then it will exist. Its members may prepare them- 
selves as they choose for its great duty. Timidly at 
first, and with a certain curiosity, two nations will refer 
to it some international question, not of large impor- 
tance, which has perplexed their negotiations. _The 
tribunal will hear counsel, and will decide. ‘The deci- 
sion will be the first in a series which will mark the great 
victory of the twentieth century. Its simplicity, its 
dignity, and its good sense will commend it to the world. 
Again it will be clear that those who look on always 
understand a game better than the players do. That 
first decision will be accepted. The next question may 
be of more importance, the next of even more; and thus 
gradually the habit will be formed of consulting this 
august tribunal in all questions before states. More 
and more will men of honor and command feel that an 
appointment to serve on this tribunal is the highest 
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human lignity. Of suchfa tribunal the decisions, though 
no musket enforce them, will be one day received of 
course... It will] be as to-day in any States of America 
the great decisions are received of that great American 
court, indeed supreme, from whose methods the great 
tribunal of the new century will have to study its pro- 
cedure. 

‘‘Now does any one ask what- right we children of | 
the nineteenth century have to make such prophecies? 
It is not enough to answer that they do not approach 
in audacity the boldness of any prophet who should 
have spoken one hundred years ago, had he proclaimed 
what we all know is true-to-day. .The confederation 
of the world which I-have prefigured does not approach 
in difficulty and improbability the union of the Ameri- 
can States which has been welded by the heat and light 
of one hundred years, and by their blows as well.” 

It was from Russia, and not from the United States, 
that the proposal which resulted in the first Hague Con- 
ference actually came. On that point Dr. Hale’s 1889 
sermon did not prove exact prophecy. It is worth noting 
here, however, that the first definite proposal of such a 
conference did come from an American democrat, and not 
from a Russian czar. It came from the Massachusetts 
Peace Society in 1816, in the form of a memorial to the 
President of the United States, written by William 
Ellery Channing. 

The words of Dr. Hale’s 1889 sermon were remembered 
at the arbitration conference which met at Washington 
in the spring of 1896, and were read by Senator Edmunds, 
the president of the conference, as a remarkable 
prophecy of the things for whose promotion the con- 
ference was assembled. Dr. Hale sat on the platform 
as his prophetic words were read. He has lived to see 
his prophecy far on the road to fulfilment. The world 
court is a fact. Treaties of arbitration between the 
United States and many other nations are certainties 
of the near future. It is, indeed, disappointing that 
we should not have the honor of being a party to the 
first general arbitration treaty. That honor belongs 
to England and France. But arbitration treaties be- 
tween the various nations are now multiplying rapidly; 
and in this movement the United States, whose course 
in connection with The Hague Conference and The Hague 
Tribunal has been so noble and efficient, will not be 
laggard. 

It was half a dozen years before the Washington 
Conference of 1896—it was while the Pan-American 
Congress of 1890 was in session—that Dr. Hale pub- 
lished an important article, the first clearly outlining 
his plan of a permanent court of arbitration, with specific 
reference at the time to the republics of North and South 
America. The significant passage of the article is the 
following, and it is noteworthy that what he here sug- 
gests for the Western world is almost exactly what he 
was presently suggesting for the world as a whole, and 
essentially what The Hague Conference in 1899 adopted: 

‘The meeting of the American congress has no object 
so important as the establishment of a system of arbi- 
tration as to any question which may arise between 
the different states of North and South America. It 
is too much forgotten that an essential part of the pros- 
perity and success of the United States as a nation is 
the system by which questions between the States are 
adjusted. Many a contest between neighboring and 
rival States has been adjusted by the Supreme Court, 
while most of the citizens of each State did not know 
that there was any question. Thus the Supreme Court 
adjusted a boundary question between Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, of more importance than many 
boundary questions which have plunged Europe into 
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war; and it would be fair to say that half the people 
of both States did not know that there had been any 
controversy. 

“Tt is not enough for the congress to vote that in 
the future questions of dispute shall be referred to 
courts of arbitration. When questions assume impor- 
tance, after they have been neglected, and when they 
have had a chance to grow in consequence, it may be 
too late to constitute a proper court of arbitration. 
The demand of our time is that a permanent court of 
arbitration shall be appointed at once, and shall be in 
readiness to receive all such questions as soon as they 
arise. Indeed, it may be possible for such a court to 
give such counsel as shall solve the question at its very 
birth. 

* “Such a court should consist of statesmen and jurists 
of the highest rank,—men who have distinguished them- 
selves before the world by their equity and wisdom in 
public affairs. Its establishment should be on such 
a scale of dignity and the powers conferred on it should 
be so high that even a justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States should feel honored by an appointment 
to serve on it, or such statesman as John Quincy Adams, 
after he had left the Presidential chair. 

‘“Before such a tribunal, sooner or later, two States, 
in contest with each other, would bring the subject of 
their debate. The court would hear them by counsel, 
and would give its decision. To enforce that decision, 
it is perfectly true, it would not have a musket nor a 
ship; but the moral weight of its decision would be 
absolute. No State in America is so strong that it could 
stand against it. The legislation of every State and its 
conduct would, sooner or later, comply with the court’s 
decision.” 

A few weeks after hee Washington conference of 
1896 the second annual meeting of the Lake Mohonk 
Conference on International Arbitration was held, a 
meeting in many respects more impressive than even 
the great meeting at Washington in April. The con- 
ference, in its declaration of principles, made a great 
advance, directly inspired by Dr. Hale, and submitted 
that the matter of international arbitration should not 
be left to casual and temporary provision, incidental 
to separate cases, as they might arise, but that there 
should be established, to meet the world’s new exigencies, 
the permanent tribunal. This was what Dr. Hale pro- 
posed in 1889, and what he kept on proposing with 
iteration and reiteration on every occasion, and by every 
means—speeches, sermons, magazines, newspapers— 
for the next ten years. He proposed it at Mohonk in 
1895, in a speech which was the notable event of that 
first Mohonk Conference, and he proposed it there again, 
with new emphasis, the next year and the next. ‘‘A 
permanent tribunal! A permanent tribunal! A per- 
manent tribunal!’—by this word, by this conception 
so clearly worked out, Dr. Hale proved himself the 
prophetic man in the movement,—a movement so much 
more definite and determined than America had seen 
before, with the possible exception of that of Elihu 
Burritt in the great peace congresses, and of William 
Law who inspired him, for the substitution of law and 
order for war among nations. 

I remember hearing one of our famous diplomats 

_ declare at Mohonk, after Dr. Hale’s memorable speech 
in 1896, that it was ‘‘not probable that for many. years 
to come the governments would accept any sttch ideal,” 
and another eminent diplomat declare the next year 
that ‘‘it aims too high for our day.’’ That was in 1897. 
In less than half a dozen years The Hague Conference 
had been held, The Hague conventions signed, The 
Hague Tribunal established, and the first case before 
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it decided,—a case in which the United States was a 
party. This history is worth remembering by the 
sceptics about progress. ‘The virtue of Dr. Hale has 
always been his belief that some things in this world 
can be done as well as others, that the things which 
ought to be done can be done more quickly nowadays 
than ever before, and that our business is to set about 
doing these without any talk or (much care as to how 
many years it will take. 

There is no man who loves history and the past, loves 
celebrations of the right kind and of proper proportion, 
better than Dr. Hale; but there is no man so impatient 
of the lashing of dead corpses and wasting power in con- 
tinuing fights already won. His famous motto is, 
“‘Took forward, not back.’’ He knows that several 
fights of a far-reaching character in the peace cause are 
now won. ‘The fight for international arbitration has 
really been fought and won. A lot of work remains to 
be done around the edges: the scope of treaties has to 
be enlarged to bring them.up to the demands of Judge 
Gray and Mr. Foster and Mr. Straus at the memorable 
Washington meeting of January, 1904. But Secretary 
Root’s treaties this spring will cover all cases which are 
ever likely to involve possibilities of disputes between 
us and the nations of Europe, and all else in that field 
will naturally and speedily follow. The fight for an 
International Court has been fought and won. ‘The 
fight for an International Parliament has been fought 
and won. As concerns both of these, also important 
work remains to be done, and our State Department 
must have our constant and earnest support until all 
details are settled and rightly settled. But our main 
energies are now released for the conflicts against the 
enormous armaments, against war loans to belligerents 
by neutral peoples and in behalf of ‘‘peace budgets.” 
These are the three really vital questions of the hour, 
compared with-which the rest are of slight and ever 
slighter importance, as all are on the way to settle them- 
selves. ‘ 

On these really vital questions Dr. Hale, as ever, 
speaks the prophetic and necessary word; and he always 
spurs the peace people to concentrate their energies on 
the things which now demand practical: and resolute 
attention, and give very little of their valuable time to 
talk about things already achieved. At Mohonk last 
year he raised his energetic voice in behalf of the limita- 
tion of armaments, as when that was where his voice 
was really needed he raised it in behalf of a permanent 
international tribunal; and to-day what he is chiefly 
trying to check is the inordinate building of battleships. 

For peace budgets, the positive, definite action of 
governments themselves to promote the mutual under- 
standing and good will of peoples whose relations might 
else become ‘‘strained,’’ he was perhaps our earliest 
important spokesman. If you prepare for war, he says, 
you will get it; and, if you prepare for peace, you will get 
that; and it is a good deal cheaper to prepare for peace 
than for war. It will soon be a disgrace to any civilized 
nation, he said years ago, to have a Secretary of War 
and no Secretary of Peace. He has lived to see our own 
Mr. Taft declare how much he dislikes to be styled Sec- 
retary of War, and to see a movement in Engl and to sup- 
plant the term ‘‘War Department” by ‘‘ Department of 
National Defence’’; and he may live to see his whole 
prophecy fulfilled, as he has so many other prophecies. 
His mind teems with schemes as to what peoples might 
do to promote fraternity and co-operation with each 
other when they once make up their minds to spend 
their money for really defensive and constructive things, 
instead of wasting their substance in the preparation 
of monstrous machines to scare and kill each other. 
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Numberless are the good causes and inspirations with 
which Dr. Hale’s name is identified, and for whose 
championship we honor him; but he has no greater 
honor than that of seeing so clearly and proclaiming 
so constantly during the last twenty years what the 
world’s supreme need is, and how it is rightly to be 
met. His place among the modern prophets of peace 
and the men who have helped to organize the world 
is a high one, and we rejoice that this eighty-sixth 
birthday finds him as vigorous and active as ever in 
this most commanding cause. 

BosTon, Mass. 


The Call of the Higher Life. 


BY REV. HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON. 


V. 
THe LIFE OF THE SPIRIT. 


When the life of the spirit is spoken of, some people draw 
back with distrust as from the intangible and the un- 
known. If a man says to a company of people ‘‘Come 
out upon the sea,’’ there are those who say, “‘I fear the 
sea: I trust the land.’ Or, if a man says, ‘‘Come on a 
journey into the upper air,’’ many people will say, ‘‘I 
fear the air: I prefer to journey on land or sea. When 
you explore the upper air leave me on the earth.” In 
just the same way, when we are urged to make the vent- 
ure into the life of the spirit, there are many who feel 
(whether they do or do not consciously formulate the 
feeling) that they can trust what they see and handle; 
but they fear the unseen, they distrust the intangible, 
they shrink from their own emotions. 

But is the life of the spirit lived in a land of unreality? 
Have we reason for distrusting the guide that would lead 
us thither? The visible world and the invisible world 
are all about us and within us. By the choices which 
we are ever making, we move toward the one or the other. 
Men sometimes say, ‘‘I have no spiritual discrimination, 
but I do believe in an honest life.’ But there is no 
finer spiritual choice than that which is made by the 
man who chooses honesty above material gain. What 
kind of thing is honesty, and where is it found? It 
cannot be weighed or handled; it is intangible, invisible, 
imponderable. It is rooted in the invisible world with 
the life of the spirit. The man who, with all his heart, 
follows integrity as a reality, is a man of spiritual dis- 
crimination: he is living the life of the spirit. 

Can human life attain the spiritual life? It cannot 
escape it! We exist in the present moment, infinitely 
brief, and we are ever living for, acting for, the future, 
immediate or remote. The future is unseen and uncer- 
tain; but our commonest activity is meaningless with- 
out it. Do we feel that our own feet are planted on the 
good solid foundation of the visible earth? But we are 
held to earth by the invisible power of gravitation. 
We are absolutely dependent on the unseen in more 
ways than we can enumerate. Life is continually 
training us in the exercise of spiritual faculties. Whether 
consciously or unconsciously, our every-day lives are 
permeated by the life of the spirit. Our greatest need 
is to become fully conscious of the power of the spirit 
within us, the beauty and reality of the spiritual world 
all about us, to come into conscious communion with 
the Invisible Presence, to find life nourished and sus- 
tained by the unseen. 

Many people have, indeed, come into the life of the 
spirit by following winding and tangled paths. They 
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have entered into peace: their spirits: have found 
strength. There are many people, who, with their 
emotions as their guides, are seeking the life of the spirit, 
and who find themselves confronted by impossible bar- 
riers which say, ‘‘No passing through here.”” They have 
followed ‘‘the ways that go to Nowhere and the steps 
that lead to Nothing.’ But the great highway into 
the life of the spirit is the way of righteousness, the 
road of integrity. 

If any man finds that, like the fear of the sea, or the 
dread of the upper air, he has a distrust of the life of 
the spirit, let him commit himself to the guidance of 
the Moral Ideal. Men instinctively trust honesty and 
integrity: they profoundly believe in goodness and 
truth. These qualities of life are not phantasmal. 
They appeal to men as having a dependable reality. 
The Moral Ideal can be trusted; it can find the road 
of integrity; it will lead all who follow on the highway 
into the life of the spirit. Let this guide remove our 
fears, win our hearts to this journey, and bring us to 
rejoice in the land to which that journey leads us. 

We will leave behind us only what is ‘‘of the earth, 
earthy.” When we enter into this higher life we look 
about us and see the same dear familiar landscape; 
but it has a new light upon it, ‘‘the light that never was 
on land or sea.” We are walking the same streets, 
and busy with the same tasks; but a new purpose glows 
within us. We are living among the same people, but 
with a finer friendship; among the same conditions, 
but with a new ideal. Life is no longer the merely 
material life, taking its quality from the things with 
which it deals, like the creatures which take their color 
from the substances on which they crawl, but it takes 
its quality from that toward which it aspires. ‘‘Be 
not conformed to this world, but be ye transformed 
by the renewing of your minds.” 

Absolute sincerity in our motives, absolute fidelity 
in our purposes, straightforward thinking, unswerving 
loyalty to integrity, clear moral discriminations, living 
out our ideals joyously, will clarify our spiritual vision, 
and lead us to see the eternal. 


Spiritual Life. 


God, the great, the holy, is everywhere. It is impossi- 
ble not to find him. We have him here, out under the 
broad arch of heaven, and we have him in our own hearts. 
Auerbach, 

ed 


If we but lived as we ought to live and as we might 
live, a power would go out from us that would make 
every day a lyric sermon that should be seen and felt by 
an ever-enlarging audience.—T. Starr King. 
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‘The earth is promised to the meek, 
The pure in heart their God shall see; 
But, when Life’s boon supreme I seek, 
Lend me thy glory, Calvary. 


Julia Ward Howe. - 


Love for self, sympathy for self, activity for self, do - 
not produce life or the sense of life. No vivid or ex- 
alted sense of individual being can ever fill the heart of 
man until he escape from the curse of self-involyement 
and spread his being over all the world —Stopford A. 
Brooke. 
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When the love of God has taken possession of the soul, 
and the whole man is consecrated to his service, life loses 
its fragmentary character, and one guiding stream seems 
to run through it. Then all varying and apparently 
disjointed circumstances and duties find a fixed and 
appointed place—Marie Hare. 
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Sorrow, grief, agony are realities. And no vote of 
the company that they ought not to exist is going to 
lighten their pressure or soothe their pang. What the 
good God offers is strength to bear sorrow. In place of 
happiness, which is gone, very likely forever, he offers 
blessedness—he offers the certainty of his infinite help 
and present stay —Edward Everett Hale. 
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We, I conceive, are justified in holding clearly and 
boldly, as the very core of our faith, that God loves 
eternally and unalterably every creature he has made; 
and that our sin, while it draws a thick veil over our eyes 
and makes it impossible to give us the joy of communion 
with him, yet never changes him, never blackens that 
sun of love in the heavens.—Frances Power Cobbe. 


Che Pulpit. 


Standards of Success. 


— 


BY REV. AUGUSTUS MENDON LORD, D.D. 


The things that make for peace.—LuKE xix. 42. 


Every healthy-minded man and woman is eager to 
succeed, to overcome circumstances rather than to be 
overcome by circumstances. wot 

But, like all other desires, the desire to succeed does 
not carry in itself the guarantee of its own gratification. 
It is not its own security, it needs to be educated. ‘To 
go blindly—that is ignorantly, indiscriminatingly, 
impulsively at its -gratification—is to become involved 
in much painful disillusion; for, if we do not stop to 
think, we generally move in the line of least resistance. 

- Now the line of least resistance is not up hill, but down 
hill, and a man may push ahead, and yet, when he stops 
pushing, he may find himself on a lower level than when 
he started. He may have more things, but the things 
he has may make for less consistency, stability, satis- 
faction, peace—in himself. He is surrounded by a 
mistier atmosphere of unwholesome exhalations that 
blur moral distinctions; the spring has gone out of 
his step, the thrill has ceased in his blood; there are 
fewer comradeships that minister to his higher nature, 
and their lessening voices of summons and appeal speak 
to him from heights that recede as his footsteps descend 
to where there are more and more comradeships that 
minister to his lower nature. 

I think every one of us has come close enough, some- 
times in our own experience, sometimes in the near 
contact of kindred or neighbor, sometimes in the brutally 
frank expression of public opinion through the public 
prints, to one or more instances of just this type of 
pitiable success,—success that moves us to pity,—close 

- enough to enable us to understand the implication of 

that incident in the closing days of Jesus’ life, ‘‘When 
he had got near to the city, where he could see it, Jesus 

_ shed tears over it, and said: Would that you had learned, 

while there was time, yes, even you, the things that make 
for peace.” 

T value the occasion which brings us into the presence 
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of this incident, and the spiritual vision, the vision in 
the spirit, it opens to us, the occasion which gives us 
the opportunity of bringing to the testing light of that 
vision each his own conception and his own attainment 
of success, in order that we may know the nature of real 
success, ultimate and enduring victory, and may not 
be deceived by the foolish and premature exultation 
of the ignorant and inexperienced soldier who follows 
a too easily yielding foe into a fatal ambush. 

Ultimate success—that is, the acquirement of un- 
assailable inward satisfaction, peace, depends on integ- 
rity, consistency of soul, and this in turn depends on the 
cultivation of a power of discrimination among things, 
circumstances, with reference to what they make for 
ultimately, finally, in enduring moral qualities, in dis- 
tinction from what they are in present appearance and 
in passing effect. 

Just this aspect of true success is disclosed in that 
moment of pause on the hill-crest which afforded the 
first view of the distant domes and towers of Jerusalem. 
Think of the contrast there suggested. Which would 
you pity, Jesus or Jerusalem? 

There is the poor, simple-hearted peasant and me- 
chanic, around whom the plots of an ever increasing 
number of enemies are thickening. He is going straight 
to outward ignominy, lonely agony, and death. The 
sunshine of his life, the hills of Galilee, the sparkling 
sea, the lilies of the field, the trustful faces of little chil- 
dren, are all behind him: Before him are the closed 
doors and the hostile eyes of those who hate him, and 
hearts hard and cold as the stones that paved the city 
streets; and at the end is the shadow of the cross. 

And there is the great and splendid city, with its mag- 
nificent temple, its rich dwellings, its streets thronged 
with multitudes in holiday array and in holiday mood, 
the outward aspect of a political and commercial con- 
dition which opened to men opportunity for the grati- 
fication of great ambitions, ministered amply to their 
pride, afforded refinements of comfort, distinctions that 
gave zest and stimulus to effort, the marks of respecta- 
bility, of quality, of office and authority. In that 
surging tide of human interest and endeavor, this single 
life of seeming failure would sink scarce noticed, its 
passing unrecorded save in the memory of broken- 
hearted friends, its agony probably unknown to many 
even within the city, and in the great world not at all; 
and to-morrow the life of the city would flow on as be- 
fore in all its light and color, and its towers would rise 
unshaken in, the air of that morning when Jesus lay 
within the tomb and his disciples were scattered in 
terror, every one to his own home. 

And yet Jesus, foreseeing the possibility of all this, 
looking on the city, pitied it in his heart, all it stood 
for and all whose highest interests stood or fell with it; 
the type of civilization it represented, its standard of 
success, its quality of happiness, because he added 
to his foresight, insight. And as he gazed inward into 
the souls of its citizens, he saw the real city, without 
wall or bulwark against fear and panic, without watch- 
tower to give sight of approaching foes to its peace, with- 
out beauty or dignity or distinction of character, without 
any holy of holies, any real centre of reverent aspiration 
and real humility. Here might have been, but here 
was not, a city of God, because it had not learned, while 
there was time, the things that make for peace. 

What was physical narrowness, material poverty, 
what was physical pain and agony, what was physical 
death itself, compared with this starvation of soul, this 
laying bare of the heart to the desecrating feet of a horde 
of mean, fierce, sordid desires, this slaying of the soul, 
this death in life? 
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f The worst that Jerusalem could do to him was to put 
him to death, but in putting him to death it revealed 
in itself a condition worse than physical death, and it 
disclosed in him, and to the world, a realm of spiritual 
life in which physical death is but a passing incident, 
and may be even a means of more abundant life, both to 
the individual soul and to the fellowship of souls of which 
it 1s a part. 

This moment of pause on the hills that are round 

about Jerusalem, this thought of the city in the light of 
the soul, is, to my mind, the most dramatic, the most 
searching presentation in history and literature of the 
issue between idealism and materialism,—an issue that 
is presented, in different aspects, but to the same pur- 
pose, generation after generation. 
; To-day, perhaps, the reformer is found more frequently 
in the ranks of professional educators than anywhere 
else. At any rate it has been said of such an eminent 
educator: ‘‘He is conducting an extensive experiment 
in idealism in a community which asks chiefly for 
immediate material results’: and the writer of these 
words goes on to show the special burden which such a 
man bears in the absence of immediate material results, 
which the world takes to amount to the same thing as 
lack of success. His work seems to come to nothing. 
The popular verdict is the same, although in these 
more civilized days it no longer involves the physical 
torture and death of the condemned reformer. 

Now I want to bring this whole discussion into the 
very heart of our daily interests and endeavor. 

The very fact that you are here at church to-day, 
even if your attendance be exceptional and not habit- 
ual, means that each of you is trying an ‘‘experiment 
in idealism”’; it may not be a very extensive experiment, 
it may be just a willingness to submit your thought and 
mood to religious influences, to see if they will help you 
or rest youin any way. But you have to go only a very 
little way into such an experiment before you discover 
that, instead of trying something, something is trying 
you; the quality of your life is on trial in the searching 
and penetrating presence of the kind of life represented 
by religion; revealed, interpreted, dimly and in part, to 
be sure, but yet intelligibly to the receptive soul, by re- 
ligious associations and observances, holy days and holy 
places, in which for a season we may rise above our 
ordinary selves, above the near and confusing cireum- 
stances of things we do and things we see simply be- 
cause they are near, and look into the heart of our life, 
see how life fares with us there, whether what we are 
seeing and what we are doing day by day, counts for 
increase or decrease of life. 

Is our life really a failure, or is it a success? And to 
answer that question we must first answer another, the 
question with which I began: What is success,—real 
success ? 

To tell the truth, men are apt to ask and answer that 
question nowadays under other influences than the 
influences of religion. There are several answers ready 
to our hand. 

In the first place, there is the answer nearest the sur- 
face of all in an age of competition, that success depends 
on the good old rule 


“the simple plan 
That they shall take who have the power, 
And they shall keep who can.” 


In other words success, according to this conception, 
is relative; it depends on my relation to some one else. 
In as far as I get ahead of other people, or get more 
than other people, I am successful; and the more people 
I surpass, the more successful I am. ‘That idea, in its 
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way, is an ideal, and a good many have made extensive 
experiments in that direction; but the kind of happi- 
ness in which these experiments have resulted could 
hardly be called ‘‘peace,’’ it is too unstable. It is rather 
the snatching of a fearful joy, with a backward look 
over the shoulder at the pace of our nearest competitor. 

And the general conception of life based on such ideals 
can hardly be called idealism, since it concerns itself 
with tangible results rather than with states of mind. 
The main flaw in the resulting success, however, is in 
its relativeness. It depends on other people more 
than on ourselves, what they are doing, will do, and can 
do, much of which lies out of otir.control. Real success, 
we cannot help feeling, must be absolute, sufficient in 
itself to minister to the happiness of its possessor. 

The same criticism, the same rejection, therefore, 
would fall on another prevalent idea of success, which 
has been preached with almost the fervor of a religious 
faith by those who resent the unfair distinctions and 
the unequal compensations that result under a system 
of unbridled competition, where once up, everything 
tends to keep you up, and once down, everything tends 
to keep you down. 

Perfect equality of condition among men, we are told 
by the prophets of this faith, is the ideal toward which we 
should strive; and each should find his success in the 
adjustment of his own condition to that of his neighbor. 
When the ideal condition is reached, every man will have. 
the same income and the same possessions. But again, 
even the approaches to this ideal do not yield an increase 
in absolute happiness: the happiness is purely relative, 
dependent on external conditions, and rests on a basis 
of very unstable equilibrium. 

Or, again, there is the more recent interpretation of 
the ideal of a democracy, that when we say ‘‘all men are 
born free and equal,’ we mean to imply not that, there- 
fore, equality of outward condition should be guaranteed, 
but equality of opportunity. 

This evasion of the real, stern facts of life, by an 
attempt to put new meaning into old phrases, is no more 
successful than a like disingenuousness in religion. ‘The 
futility of trying thus to smooth the way to success for the 
individual is made clear by that clear thinker and plain 
speaker, President Eliot, in his address to the New York 
Society of Engineers. 

The logic of circumstances, he maintains, has forced 
us not only from the conception that freedom in America, 
or anywhere else, can mean equality of fortune or reveal 
equality of capacity; it has also forced us from the 
conception that all men can be guaranteed success by 
giving them equality of opportunities. ‘The inequality 
of opportunities follows from the inequality of capacities 
and powers. What is an opportunity for one man is 
not in the least an opportunity for another. We can 
do something, however, to give every man the oppor- 
tunity he is fitted to embrace.” (So far, a rough sketch 
of the thought of President Eliot, who goes on to plead 
for greater variety in public education.) 

But when the evolution of democracy, through en- 
lightened citizenship, has done its utmost in public 
influence and opportunity to ensure general prosperity 
and happiness, there will yet remain the individual 
contingencies of the same problem which must be met 
by each individual for himself within his own soul, the 
comprehension and the use of the spiritual sources of 
ultimate success and final happiness. And these to-day, 
as always, are the concerns of religion; the answer to 
the question which each of us must answer for himself, 
‘‘How’ shall I fit myself to embrace my own best oppor- 
tunity ?”’ ae i 

To begin with, you must train yourself to know the 
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best from the merely better, the fairly good, the in- 
different, and the bad. And that knowledge cannot 
be based merely on what seems good either in the out- 
ward possessions or the outward professions of other 
people: inwardly these may be dark and lifeless, full of 


dead men’s bones. You must begin not with the out-~ 


ward life of other people, but with your own inner life. 
You must first find a standard of happiness, compre- 
hend that spiritual condition in which peace consists, 
and then, intent on realizing in your own life that spirit- 
ual consistency, resolved that in you the elements shall 
be so made up as to take shape in that kind of man- 
hood, you will know how to handle these elements as 
they come within your reach. One of these elements 
in successful and happy living is, no doubt, the world 
of things, the material world. 

But that world will not be able to browbeat you, bully 
you, by its show of overpowering force, or dazzle you 
by its wealth and splendor. It is given you to overcome, 
to direct, to use. You will have but one question to 
ask, as the world presents this or that aspect to you, 
now light, now dark, now alluring, now threatening: 
~ Do these things make for or against your inward peace? 

That attitude, that point of view and line of conduct, 
will simplify your life, relieve it of many confusions, 
indecisions, and compromises, free it from many reluc- 
tances, from much backward-looking regret and remorse, 
from much present fretfulness, from much vain and 
nervous forward-looking anxiety. 

And even when the unavoidable losses and trials 
come, ‘‘fallings from us, vanishings,’’ still, even then, 
the things that make peace, which through the years we 
have chosen and made our own, shall abide to hold our 
purpose steady and to guide our thoughts safely back 
once more into the way of peace, which, through the 
shadow as through the light, in the depths as along the 
heights, leads ever closer to the heart of God: 

And we shall understand the light that was in the 
face of him, who, treading the way of the cross, still 
found it the way of peace, and, turning to his disciples 
as he entered the final shadow, said to them: ‘‘Peace 
I leave with you, my peace I give unto you; not as the 
world giveth give I unto you. Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid. In the world ye have 
tribulation, but be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world.” ; 

God help us to learn from him how we also may over- 
come, and enter into the fruits of that essential victory, 
which is the peace of God that passeth understanding. 

PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


Good Riwa:. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Carnegie Institution. ) 


The fifth report of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington has been published. Mr. Carnegie created and 
endowed this institution with special reference to such 
investigations as refer to the beginnings of things,—in- 
vestigations which do not interest Philistines of any 
class, because they do not pay their own way, and yet 
they show a prospect of important results in the future. 
The ‘‘general reader’’—particularly he who cares more 
for headlines than he cares for truth—speaks carelessly 
of the Carnegie Institution—if he happens to know 
of its existence. 

But Mr. Carnegie himself is so well satisfied with the 
results of its four years’ work that in December last he 
added two millions of dollars to its endowment, It is 
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to be observed that in the five years since it was insti- 
tuted the Institution has spent nearly three million 
dollars in its search for truth. 

I observe that in that public criticism of the lives of 
individuals—which is a characteristic of our time—it 
is often suggested that Mr. Carnegie does not know 
how to spend money wisely. In reply to such a sug- 
gestion it is interesting to say that wholly outside his 
expenditures for libraries, for charities, for pensions 
and rewards, he has succeeded in placing three million 
dollars, with the single purpose of discovering the truth. 
This has been simply the interest of the fund invested 
for that purpose, to which he has now added two million 
dollars more. 

The annual report is a severe condensation of accounts 
of the work of separate departments. What are classed 
here as specific departments are the departments of 
botany, of sociology and economics, of experimental evo- 
lution, of the geophysical laboratory, of historical re- 
search, of marine biology, of meridian astrometry, and 
terrestial magnetism. The nutrition laboratory and 
the Mount Wilson Solar Observatory are classed as 
separate departments also. Other investigations are 
alphabetically arranged under the heads of Anthropology, 
Archeology, Astronomy, Bibliography, Botany, Chem- 
istry, Engineering, Geology, Geophysical Research, 
History, Literature, Mathematics, Meteorology, Nutri- 
tion, Paleontology, Philology, Physics, Physiology, 
Psychology, Zodlogy. 

In some instances these are the results of commissions 
given to more than one person. Thus archeology 
gives us the result of studies in the American School at 
Athens, in the American School at Rome, and by Mr. 
Brigham in the Sandwich Islands. 

Isuppose that no single set of observations has attracted 
so much general curiosity as those of Mr. Burbank in 
the development of plants. Mr. Burbank has now 
under experimental test more than three thousand 
six hundred distinct species of plants, and of some of 
these there are many thousand varieties. More than 
a million seedling plants are raised each year for selec- 
tion and for study. 

One of the interesting recent results is the production 
of a distinct new species by crossing Solanum Guinense 
with Solanum villosum of Chile. The Chilean Solanum 
is a dwarf procumbent annual which produces abundant 
bunches of hard green berries. The Guinea Solanum 
is perennial and bears large quantities of black fruits 
of most unpleasant qualities. Such are the parents 
of the new Solanum. Happily, the fruit of the child 
is delicious, resembling the low-bush blueberry of New 
England. Such is a good illustration of the happy 
advance of the world when science goes about its legi- 
timate business; or, in Saint Paul’s phrase, when men 
become fellow-workers with God. 

The results of such studies, for the last five years, have 
been published in several hundred bulletins or articles 
in reviews, to which this fifth annual report gives full 
indexes. 

It is a somewhat pathetic result of Mr. Carnegie’s 
large-hearted and intelligent plans that the office of 
the Institution in Washington may be said to be besieged 
by cranks; that is, by adventurers who are quite sure 
that they have discovered perpetual motion, or the 
true method of squaring the circle, or what one may 
call in general the way to make water run up hill. But 
such a report as this fifth annual report gives us more 
confidence than ever that there are things in heaven 
and earth which we are going to know about, although 
they have not been dreamed of in our philosophy. 

: Epwarp E, Hatz, 
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Old-time Cheer. 


BY E. T. O. 
I dare not trust myself to think 
Of joys I used to know, 
For fear those very joys should prove 
To be my deeper woe, 


Nor dare I ever trust myself 
To think of those once here, 

Lest they, perchance, in wandering by, 
Should miss the Old-time Cheer. 


And even there their happiness 
Could scarcely perfect be 

If they should know the sorrow that 
Has come to you and me, 


And so I plead for strength divine 
That dear ones there and here 
May never, never know the change 
Come to the Old-time Cheer. 


Literature. 


English Versions, Protestant 
and Catholic.* 


This volume contains the three essays to 
which were awarded the prizes offered by 
Miss Helen Gould for the best histories of 
English versions of the Bible. ‘The essayists 
are W. T, Whitley of Cambridge, England, 
G. H. Beard, C. B. Dalton; and the volume 
is edited by Dean M. W. Jacobus of the 
Hartford Theological Seminary. ‘The essays 
go over the same ground, differing slightly 
in the methods of presenting the facts. The 
account of the basis of the Biblical text 
(manuscripts and ancient versions) follows 
good recent authorities. The history of 
the Protestant English versions is more or 
less familiar to Protestant readers; but they 
are rarely acquainted with the origin and 
growth of the Catholic versions, and the 
essayists have done well to describe these in 
detail, from the Rheims New ‘Testament 
(1582) and the Douay Old ‘Testament 
(1609-10) through the various changes to 
the revision by Challoner, Vicar Apostolic 
of London (1749 and after), which has been 
republished in this country, with the ap- 
probation of Cardinal Gibbons, and the Troy 
revision, which also is used by American 
Catholics. The general effect of the re- 
visions has been to bring the version more 
nearly into accordance with the Hebrew 
and Greek texts, and nearer to the Protestant 
versions. ‘The errors of the Latin Vulgate, 
which was the basis of the Douay Bible, 
have been largely corrected and the uncouth 
English of the latter changed. Catholics, we 
are told, now have free access to the Bible 
in English translation, though generally in 
annotated editions expounding the doctrines 
of the Church, 

While the volume gives a great mass of 
useful statistical matter, its critical position 
is not satisfactory. The possibility of error 
in the Biblical Hebrew and Greek texts is 
admitted, yet there is the singular statement 
(in the third essay, p. 147) that “in the 
Bible we have a more correct text than that 
of any other ancient book.’ One wonders 
if the writer is aware of the number of errors 


in the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. |. 


In the preface to the first edition (1905) and 
elsewhere the Aprocrypha is summarily dis- 
carded: the chief advantage, it is said, of the 


* Roman CATHOLIC AND ProtesTANT BrBtes Com- 
PARED. 2d ed., revised. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. pp. xiii, 361. $1.25. oo 
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modern Protestant version over the Cath- 
olic is that the former omits the Apocryphal 
books. Many will think that this omission 
is rather a disadvantage. It seems a pity 
that a collection which recognizes Nahum, 
Obadiah, Esther, and the Song of Songs 
should exclude Ben-Sira (Ecclesiasticus), the 
Wisdom of Solomon, and First Maccabees. 
The Hebrew canon was fixed by Palestinian 
Jews: the broader canon. was accepted by 
Alexandrian Jews and largely by Christians. 
There are quotations from Apocryphal and 
similar works in the New Testament and in 
many later writings. ‘There is no good 
reason why Christians of the present day 
should regard the Palestinian Jews as in- 
fallible. Qa 


A SCALLOP SHELL oF Quiet. By Caro- 
line Hazard. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1 net,—It is a rare poet who can 
combine spiritual-mindedness with the true 
lyric cry. To take a few instances at 
random, we find such union in the mystics 
Vaughan and More, and in Christina Rossetti. 
Miss Hazard has undoubted piety—the 
word has perhaps passed into the list of 
damaged phraseology, but the quality is 
as valuable as ever—and considerable ease 
in fashioning her verse, which is usually 
of the correct sonnet form, with the intro- 
ductory thought or statement in the first 
eight lines, and the application, moral, or 
special suggestion in the last six. Miss 
Hazard, like Sir Walter Raleigh, has taken 
her “‘scallop shell of quiet,’ and has gone 
on pilgrimage to Holy Land. Indeed, it is 
in her recollection. of certain places—Naza- 
reth, the Sea of Galilee, Gethsemane, and 
Golgotha—that her poetic voice is most 
poignant, and in the sonnet describing 
“the place of the skull,’’ we have an im- 
pressive picture. She is also very effective 
in “Rome,” where, in the city of the popes, 
with all its splendor of church and ritual, 
her thought makes its way to those Judean 
hills, “where worn and footsore walked the 
Son of Man.” But even here we do not 
find quite the felicity that marked those 
religious poems of T. W. Parsons, which 
we have recently noticed in these columns: 
“Paradisi Gloria,” and 


“Tift me, Lord Jesus, for the time is nigh 
When I must climb unto thy cross at last.” 


In one sonnet from A Cycle of Gre 
we discover the real touch that transforms 
everything into gold—so evidently sincere 
it is, and so poignant :— 


“for she is gone before 

To make the skies seem dear; and, when once 
more 

She welcomes me, I, too, shall be at home.” 


As striking a poem as any in this volume, 
and admirable in both its restraint and its 
picturing a psychological state which, at 
one time or another, most sensitive persons 
have known, is the sonnet called ‘‘Terror’’ :— 


pis by some dread or some portentous 

ear 

Out from ourselves and our accustomed ease, 

How phantom-like the world becomes! The 
trees, 

So living once, but a vain show appear. 

The solid earth, and all that we hold dear, 

The hues and forms and all the sights that 
please, 

The ways we walk, become the hum of bees, 

Uncertain, drowsy, vague, where all was clear. 
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‘Then in this moment, when in chaos falls 
The fabric of an ordered, sheltered life, 

The soul emerges, breaks its prison walls, — 
Great God, what is this thing which stands 
alone : 

In all the universe, unseen, unknown, 
And dumbly gazes toward thee through the 
strife! 


TuE Irs of History, By Joseph Edgar 
Chamberlin. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus 
Company,—That very wise fool, Touchstone, 
says, ‘‘There is much virtue in an if.” So 
there is, for it has often extricated us from 
worse controyersies than that over pancakes 
and mustard, or even a knight’s (non-existent) 
honor, But we think that possibly Mr. 
Chamberlin has worked his “‘Ifs” a bit too 
hard. In general, the question is that which 
was often put by an old college professor: 
How would things have been if they had 
been some other way?—a problem which 
never failed to bring us to conspicuous grief. 
These Ifs of History are like the following: If 
Greece had not been victor in the Persian wars, 
and, consequently, had been Persianized, _ 
with the faith of Zoroaster spreading, instead 
of “‘the calm, clear vision of Hellenic eyes,” 
what would have been the fate of civilization 
itself? Who can tell? If Charles Martel 
had not won the battle of Tours, ‘‘the West- 
ern woman would have been Orientalized,’’ 
“America would have been undiscovered 
for centuries,” and ‘‘‘There is no God but 
God, and Mohammed is his prophet,’ would 
echo now where the shouts and yells of Wall 
Street speculations reverberate.” If Ethel- 
red had not married Norman Emma,—some 
one wickedly suggests that a woman is at 
the bottom of every mischief, or the reverse, — 
William might not have conquered England 
If Elizabeth had married,—some of the crazy 
Baconians say that she did, and the author 
of the Novum Organum was her son; if 
George Washington had become a British 
midshipman, as he wanted to be; if Lincoln’s 
father had gone to Mississippi or Louisiana 
instead of Kentucky; if the Confederates 
had followed up their victory at Bull Run, and 
had gone ‘‘on to Washington” ; with a dozen 
more tremendous ‘‘ifs,”—what would the 
world be to-day? It recalls those beautiful 
words :-— ‘ 


“Tf all the world were apple pie, 
And all the seas were ink.” 


Seriously, the book, as a tour de force, is very 
clever, showing much real knowledge of 
history and certainly a vast amount of inge- 
nuity in calculating possible events which 
never came to pass, 


‘THe RELIGION OF THE VEDA. By Maurice 
Bloomfield. New York and London: G, P. 
Putnam’s Sons.—These lectures, the seventh 
series of American Lectures on the History 
of Religions (delivered in 1906-07), treat 
the old Indian religion from the Rig-Veda 
to the Upanishads. In this period Prof. 
Bloomfield is an acknowledged authority, 
and his volume is the best popular account 
we have in English of ancient Hindu re- 
ligious ideas and practices. The religion is 
traced from its earliest known literary ex- 
pression to the highly refined conceptions 
of the late Vedic stage of development; and 
the relation between this movement of re- 
ligious thought and the mental constitution 
of the Hindus is brought out. Though the 
limits of space du not permit the author 


ed 
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to go into minute detail, he gives a clear and 
attractive picture of the problems and strug- 
gles in this huge Old Aryan laboratory of 
religious systems. 


Miscellaneous, 

Out of the Depths is a small volume of 
religious poetry sent out by Carrie B. 
Vaughan. A deep sense of the use of dis- 
cipline and the meaning of life, gratitude 
for blessings, and assurance in the ever- 
watchful providence of a loving Father have 
inspired this collection of verses.. ‘he same 
manner of thought characterizes also An 
Illuminated Way and Other Poems, by 
Frances Coan Percy who writes with feeling 
and poetic expression. Songs of Many Days 
by Florence Evelyn Pratt (Mrs. Clarence 
Herbert Youngs) includes humorous and 
occasional verses, many of which have 
already appeared in Life, Puck, Lippincott’ s, 
and other periodical publications, More 
serious verse is not entirely wanting, and 
many of the poems are distinguished by 
graceful turns of thought and clever rhyming. 
In the quantity of poetry that is published 
in these slender volumes, this collection is 
notably above the average. Mowry Bell, 
writing in Weeds and Wild Flowers, begins 
with a group of nature poems which reflect 
the dreaming of summer days. They pass, 
however, to deeper thoughts of God, the soul, 
love, and law, covering a wide range. ‘There 
are also a few lighter poems, Pocket Tokens, 
by Vernon Wade Wagar, contains between 
twenty-five and thirty poems, among which 
are found about half a dozen sonnets. One 
of the best of the poems is a legend of Jacob 
and Esau, but others are striking in concep- 
tion and forcible in expression, though not 
always musical, Another collection of relig- 
ious poetry appears with the modest title 
Poems, and is sent out by Helen Elizabeth 
Coolidge. Many of the verses have appeared 
in the Christian Intelligencer, the Southern 
Churchman, the Living Church, and the 
New York Observer. In Lyrics and Idyls, 
Nellie C, T.. Herbert writes pleasant society 
verse as “To a Lady Pouring Tea,” ‘On 
Receiving Violets in Winter,” ‘“‘The ‘Bud’ 
of Highty-eight,”’ and the like, but there are 
here, also, gentle womanly verses of home, 
nature, and loving aspiration. Eleanor C. 
Donnelly, whose picture serves as a frontis- 
piece to The Secret of the Statue, is the au- 
thor of several volumes of poetry, and the 
poems in this new book have appeared in 
various Catholic papers of Indiana, New 
York, Boston, and Dublin, Ireland. The 
legends and ballads are most interesting. 
The dedicatory sonnet ‘“‘to our illustrious 
chief executive, His Excelleney, President 
Roosevelt,” hails “‘our peerless Theodore” 
as ‘‘Chivalry’s most valiant knight’’—‘‘con- 
server of thy race, great Commoner!’’ Of 
the religious poems we quote one of the 
briefest, 


“Beyond the skies, Faith joyous dies; 
It turns to sight at heaven’s door; 

Hope there doth meet fruition sweet, 
Andinit rests. But, evermore, 

Love, born of God, unchanging, pure, 
Through endless ages shall endure.” 


A welcome variety in these books of poetry 
is offered by Ropes of Sand, by Lura Kelsey 


Clendening, who writes, not for the scholar 
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nor for those who have ‘‘found their way,” 
but 
“For the honest doubters, 
For those who have missed their way; 
Not those who are in the fold, 
But those who have gone astray.” 


Half a dozen prose poems take up about half 
the volume. The poetry that follows is 
thoughtful and well expressed. These books 
of verse are all printed by Richard G. Badger, 
Boston, Mass. 


Music Received. 


From Wm. A. Pond & Co., 148 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Cantata for Quartet or Chorus Choir. By Albert J. 


Holden. 

The Monkey said to the Chimpanzee. Song for male 
voices. By Harvey B. Gaul. 

In_the Drinking Well. Song for male voices. By 
Harvey B. Gaul. 

The Dearest Blossom. Song for male voices. By 


Harvey B. Gaul. 
ba Vacant Stare. Song for male voices. By Harvey B. 
Our Flag. Patrioticsong. By John J. Cauchois. 

Old Folks at Home. Medley. Arranged for mandolin 
and piano. By S.C. Foster. 

Old Folks at Home. Medley. Arranged for ’cello and 
piano. ByS. C. Foster, 


A BOOK OF THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF RELIGIOUS LIBERALS 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN 
RELIGION 


A full record of the proceedings, addresses, and papers of 
the recent International Congress of Religious Liberals in 
Boston, September 22~27, 1907. 


EpITED By 


CHAS. W. WENDTE 


LARGE OCTAVO, 650 PAGES, WITH 55 PORTRAITS 


Price One Dollar; postage 23 cents additional 


Address : 
CHAS. W. WENDTE, Secretary International Council 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


International Journal of 


Ethics 


APRIL NUMBER 


THE PROBLEM OF MORAL INSTRUCTION. 
J.S. Mackenzie, Ca ee, College, Cardiff. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR EX STENCE IN RELA- 
TION TO MORALS AND RELIGION. Mabel 
puso Armstrong College, Newcastle-on- 


THe PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF ETHICS. 
George pay creity of Chicago. 
WARS. “ND TABOR ARS, Waldo L. Cook, 


peerings field 
Mics ¢ OF ‘NIETZSCHE. A. C. Pigou, 

isina's College Cambridge 

EVOLUTIO ‘A'ND Whe LE. See AON 
THEORY. Ne W. Wright Cornell Univ ie 

THE Bae OF STATE INTERFERENCE | 
THE ESTIC LATIONS. sre Madding 
qe pom Harvard University. 


Some Articles in the January Number 


THE MORAL DEVELOPMENT OF _ THE 
NATIVE RACES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Remeden Balmforth, Cape Town, South 


Is. Stock WATERING IMMORAL? John A. 
t. Paul’s Semina 

oRENTA TAL ETHICS COMPARED WITH WEST- 

EAN SYSTEMS. Chester Holcombe, Rochester, 


—— Eee’ OF MYSTICISM. E. Bou- 
MOVE AN ‘CONDUCT. Chas. W. Super, Ohio 


Univ 
THE SOCrAL IDEAL. Ira W. 


versity of Chicago. 
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Old Folks at Home. Medley. Arranged for clarinet and 
piano. By S. C. Foster. 
Old Folks at Home. Medley. Arranged for for flute with 
violin and piano accompaniment Foster, 
Old Folks at,Home. Medley, Moose! ‘for viola and 
piano. ByS.C. Foster. 
By J. J. Cauchois, 


Reveil D’Amour. Idyl. 
Fandango. Danse Espagnole. By Samuel S. Aronson. 
By William Kienzl. 


Danse Rustic. 6 hands. 
LITTLE OLD-TIME SUNDAY 
AN EASTER GIFT-BOOK 


By CAROLINE STETSON ALLEN 


With a foreword by Rev. Dr, Robert Collyer. 
stories about New England children 


For Sale at 25 Beacon Street. 5c. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY LAYMEN 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


THE SUMMARY OFAN INVESTIGATION 
CONDUCTED BY 


LEWIS G. WILSON 


In this pamphlet is gathered the testimony of 
one hundred and fifty loyal and devoted church 
attendants—such men as realize the importance 
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Che Dome. 
Dreamland. 


BY M. EB. E. 


Come rest your head on my shoulder, love, 
While my arms about you I fold, 

And we'll sail away to that mystical land 
Of which so much has been told. 


Now close your eyes to keep out the light, 
Those eyes of violet hue, 

For we must be off on our trip to-night;} 
At seven our bark is due, 


Down the river of sleep we will float, 
Past shores all bright with flowers, 
Past islands green, where fairies are seen 

Sporting ’midst leafy bowers. 


This land is nowhere on earth to be found, 
But its charms we all have seen; 

It’s nowhere, but somewhere, this we all know— 
This beautiful land of dreams. 


You will not return till the break of day, 
Till the stars from the sky have fled, 

And then, when you open your wondering eyes, 
You'll be in your little bed. 
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Babbie and the Bluebird. 


BY ALICE E. ALLEN, 


It was a sad time for Nappy when he 
brought in that small soft bunch of blue 
feathers and laid it proudly at Babbie’s feet. 
For Babbie cuffed his ears, picked up the 
pitiful, draggled, little bunch, and ran away 
sobbing as if her heart would break.- ‘‘O 
Napoleon Bonaparte,’ she cried, ‘“‘a dear 
little bit of a bluebird! How ever could you 
do it?” 

Nappy crept away by himself to think 
things out. When he had brought in that 
mouse, the other morning, Babbie had said, 
“Good old Nappy!’’. And she had given 
him an extra good dinner. And when 
mother had come home at night, Babbie had 
run to meet her and to tell her all about it. 
Mother, too, seemed glad. This bluebird 
had been much harder to catch, and for all 
his trouble, he had received a slap. Worse 
than all Babbie—gentle little Babbie—had 
called him ‘‘Napoleon Bonaparte.” 

Nappy licked his rumpled fur and decided 
that the world was a queer place for cats, 
after all. : 

But the bluebird was not dead: it stirred 
feebly in Babbie’s hand. When she put 
cold water on its head and smoothed its 
ruffled feathers, it fluttered away from her 
and sat in a dazed little heap on the table. 

Tenderly Babbie carried the bluebird to 
the window. ‘There, in the sunshine, hung 
an empty cage. For a week now, since 
Buttercup died, Babbie hadn’t looked at 
that cage. But now she opened it. She 
pushed the bluebird inside. ‘‘There,” she 
said softly, ‘‘youw’ll be all right now, in 
Buttercup’s pretty cage. Babbie’ll take 
care of you, dear.” 

When your mother is away all day sewing, 
and when you have only a cat and a bird 
for company, sometimes it’s lonesome work 
being a little girl, and you wish you could 
hurry and grow up. And when your bird 
dies suddenly, and there’s no one to sing to 
you, it’s lonesomer yet. So it’s no wonder 
that every few minutes that long May after- 
noon, Babbie came to look at the heap of 
feathers in the cage. 
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“Ym always going to keep you,” she said 
to the frightened little bird. ‘‘You aren’t 
hurt a bit after all, and we’ll have such 
good times. Buttercup and I used to be so 
happy. I sang to him and he sang to me. 
I know you can sing, dear. Won’t you, 
please ?”’ 

But the bluebird didn’t sing. Even when 
Babbie in a shrill, sweet, little voice sang to 
him, he sat in a forlorn bunch on the floor 
of the cage. His bright black eyes looked 
into Babbie’s brown ones pleadingly. 

“Of course,’? said Babbie about four 
o’clock, ‘‘I s’pose you have a nest some- 
where, and I s’pose your mate is waiting 
for you to come back. Maybe she wonders 
why you stay away so long; but I do need 
you so. And by and by you'll be happy 
with me, won’t you?”’ 

At five o’clock Babbie said: ‘Maybe 
there are eggs in the nest, too. But if I 
should let you go, Nappy’ll surely catch 
you again. Then I guess you’d be sorry 
you didn’t stay with Babbie. Wouldn’t 
you, dear?” 

At six o’clock the bluebird spread his 
little wings and flew wildly against the bars 
of the cage. ‘‘Oh, dear!”’ said Babbie. ‘“‘ Why 
won’t you sit still and eat a little seed? I 
shouldn’t think worms would be near so 
good as seeds. You want to stay with 
Babbie, don’t you, dear?”’ 

Soon after that, Babbie came to say good- 
night. The little bird was flying round and 
round the small cage. He beat his pretty 
wings against the stiff wires. ‘‘I want to 
get out—oh, please let me go!” he said as 
plainly as a little bird could. 

Babbie climbed the steep stairs to her little 
room. She was such a little girl that she 
ate her bowl of bread and milk and went to 
bed before the sun did. 

She undressed and said her prayers. Then 
she cuddled down in bed. Usually a min- 
ute or two after she did this—or so it seemed 
to Babbie—mother called, ‘It’s morning, 
Babbie.” But to-night something strange 
happened. 

Her eyes would not shut. She held them 
down with her fingers; but, as soon as she 
took down her hands, open popped her eyes. 

“T wonder—if—he really—does—miss his 
nest,’’ she thought. 

Babbie sat up straight in bed and let her 
eyes stay open. Suppose the bluebird in 
the cage downstairs felt as homesick as she 
had once at Cousin Annie’s. A great lump 
came into her throat just to think of it. Oh, 
dear! Oh, dear! 

Barefooted, her little. white nightgown 
trailing back of her, Babbie crept down- 
stairs. .The cage was quiet. Maybe he had 
gone to sleep after all. But when Babbie’s 
anxious face peered in, she found the blue- 
bird still clinging to the side of the cage, his 
eyes wide and startled, his poor bruised 
wings beating feebly. 

Down came the cage, bluebird and all. 
Out of doors ran Babbie. Under the big 
blossomy apple-tree, she set the cage. ‘‘I 
wish,” she said, “I knew—for sure—just 
where your home is. But I guess you can 
find it, maybe.” 

Babbie opened the cage. She drew out 
the little bird. Then, ‘‘Here you go!” she 
cooed. ‘‘Good-bye.” She opened her hand. 
There was a flash of blue—the bird was gone. 
Away, away, away he flew—toward the 
far-off pink of the sunset. ; 
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Next morning Babbie woke early. Mother 
was still sleeping. Sunshine flooded the 
room. Just outside the pink and white 
apple blossoms nodded, and from the big 
blossomy tree came a glad burst of song, 
“Sweet! Sweet! Sweet! Good-morning, 
good morning. Oh, it’s such a good morn- 
ing.” 

Babbie ran to the window: she leaned 
far out. ’Way up in the rosy blooms was 
a flash of blue. Babbie clapped her hands 


“Good morning, dear,” she called, ‘‘I jus 
knew it was you!”’ 
The Late Morris. 
Uncle David named him. ‘‘My nephew, 


the late Morris Bright,” he once introduced 
him, and Morris had wondered why people 
laughed. It had made him blush, himself; 
he did not like to remember how many times 
he had been late to school, to church, to 
breakfast, dinner, supper. And, of course, 
he did not want other people to find out. 
It was unkind in Uncle David to tell them 
like that. 

After that he was often called the Late 
Morris, and of course he was often late. It 
was a great trial to mamma and the girls 
and the cook. 

“Will he ever outgrow it?” sighed mamma. 

“‘He’s a perfect nuisance!” the girls com- 
plained. 

‘‘An shure it’s me illigant dinner is sp’ilt 
intirely wid waitin’! lamented the cook. 

But really it was poor little Marjorie 
who suffered most. Marjorie was the Late 
Morris’s twin sister, and usually planned to 
go to school and church with him. But it 
was harrowing work. She waited always 
until the last safe minute, and then if he 
did not appear, ran all the way, to keep 
from being late herself. 

“‘O Morry, why won’t you be ashamed!’ 
she mourned often. ‘“‘Mamma says that’s 
the discouragingest part of you. If J was 
ever late—oh, I don’t know what I’d do if 
I was late! It would most break my heart.” 

The twins were very fond of each other, 
and proud of each other, too. Marjorie was 
proud of Morris’s handsome face and of the 
way he could add up long columns of figures, 
and of his being pitcher in the Nimble Nine 
—but, oh, how ashamed she was of his be- 
ing so often late! Morris was proud of the 
whole of Marjorie, from the tip of her little 
smooth head to the ends of her little shining 
kid toes; he was, a little oddly, very proud 
of her never being late , 

““You’re early enough for both of us,” he 
said, when she gently scolded him. ‘“‘When 
you get to being late I’ll promise to be 
early.” 

“Cross your heart?” 
seemed a funny idea, 
“Yes—see “me!” 

laughed. 

Then he promptly forgot the funny idea. 
But not Marjorie—she kept thinking of it. 
It had suggested something rather startling 
to her; it was something she would much 
rather not think about. 

“The idea!’ she said to herself, and now 
it was not at all a funny idea. She laughed 
at it, to be sure, but scornfully. As if she 
would ever do what it suggested! Even for 
Morry— ; 

“Oh, I love him—of course I love him!” 


laughed she. It 


Morris in his turn 
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she cried, as though the Idea were there in 
the room and had spoken, 

“But not enough to take my advice?” 
suggested the Idea, ‘‘Not enough to help 
cure him? You don’t love him like that, I 
suppose ?”” 

“But—but it would be so awful to be late. 
And I was going to get the Prompt Medal 
—I’ve got the blue ribbon all ready to wear 
it on, I know I’d have got it, because Cora 
McAndrew was the only other perfectly 
prompt girl, and she’s got the measles. I 
couldn’t bear to lose the med’”’— 

“Good-bye,” the Idea’ said, interrupting 
her, and he seemed to be going out of the 
room. - He seemed to be at the door now. 

-“Oh, wait! Come back, come back!’ 
Marjorie” cried. “If you think he truly 
would’ 

- “He cadet 

“Then he will. Morry’s a promise-keeper. 
He did promise and so he will do his part, 
and I’ll do mine,” she said brightly. Now 
she had decided she felt happy. She felt 
like hugging the Idea in her arms. 

The next day she stood at the foot of the 
stairs waiting for Morry. It was almost 
school-time. 

“Go ahead—needn’t wait for me, Marjo,”’ 
he called down; but she waited. She would 
not look at the clock, Her feet, at this last 
minute, ached torun; but they stood quietly 
at the foot of the stairs and waited—longer 
and longer. Oh, where was the Late Morris? 

He came clattering down at last. The 
unexpected sight of Marjorie quietly waiting 
filled him with astonishment. He had sup- 
- posed her, by this time, half way to school. 
Supposing she had waited a minute too 
long— 

“Quick!” he cried, grasping her hand, 
“run! — For Marjo must not be late! No— 
no—no! Morris was suddeniy very anxious. 
He could not run, could not drag Marjorie, 
fast enough. They sped silently. down the 
long street. 

“Faster!”’? gasped the boy-twin; and boy- 
twin and girl-twin raced frantically along. 
How many minutes had they? If they 
could have just five—even four, three! 

“Nev-never mind, we can’t do it,” 
breathed Marjorie, coming to a sudden stop. 
She held up a hand for him to listen—Morris 
heard the city clock striking nine. 

“Oh, why did you go and wait?’ he 
groaned. An awful sense of ‘guilt weighed 
him down. He had never minded being 


late himself, but to have Marjo—oh, it 
would break Marjo’s heart! Morris was 
not sure but that it would break his. He 


was ashamed at last. 

Marjorie put a small, brown hand on his 
jacket sleeve; her face was a little white. 
A blue ribbon seemed to have slipped from 
her neck, and she could almost hear the soft 
clink of a beautiful medal on the pavement 
at her feet. 

“You promised, Morry,’’ Marjorie said 
gently. 

“Promised?” He did not understand. 

“Ves, don’t you remember? You said 
when I was late you’d begin to be early. 
You crossed your heart. And—and here I 
am late.” 

She drew her breath in with a little sound 
like a sob, but her eyes were steadily on 
the penitent face of the-Late Morris. And 
now he understood. He was only eleven, 
but he knew the meaning of “‘sacrifice” in 
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the dictionary. All his ‘boy’s sense of 
chivalry was aroused, all his love for the 
little twin-sister, all his shame and regret. 

“You promised—you’re a promise-keeper, 
Morry.” 

He threw back his shoulders. 

“Yl never be late again if I can help it,” 
he said loudly, as if that would make the 
vow more valid. Then his voice dropped 
and broke: “O Marjo, what made you 
wait? I’m. so sorry! I’m as—ashamed!’’ 

To his astonishment Marjo laughed a soft 
little tremulous laugh. 

“Ym so glad you’re ashamed!’ she cried. 
“That’s the promisingest part. Now we'll 
goon, To-morrow we’ll go to school together 
and walk all the way.” 

“And get there i time,” supplemented 
the boy-twin. 

A few weeks later Uucle David invited 
the twins to a little party in his beautiful 
grounds, and they arrived bright and early. 
Marjorie’s eyes were mischievous and tri- 
umphant as she looked all the long way up 
into tall Uncle David’s face. 

“Let me make you ’quainted with your 
nephew, the Early Morris Bright,’ she 
rippled. ‘‘The Late Morris is dead.’’— 
Annie H. Donnell, in the Congregationalist. 


How Boys learn to be Kings. 


Little boys who expect to be kings and 
emperors when they grow up have a hard 
time of it. Many other children who think 
that they have to study hard would deem 
their lot an easy one if they knew what little 
princes have to go through in order to be 
prepared to take their places in the na 
when they grow up. 

First of all, they have to learn many 
languages, at ‘Teast four or five, and this 
before they are six years old; for they must 
be able to converse in the tongue of the 
guests who come to their court, not only 
with kings and princes, but also with am- 
bassadors and foreign ministers and com- 
manders of foreign vessels. 

Besides, they must learn a lot of history— 
the history of their own land and that of 
foreign lands. And they must know why 
wars are fought, and how they can be avoided; 
and, as they may be going to make history 
themselves, they must surely know as per- 
fectly as possible how it is made. ‘They 
must, of course, know what laws are for, and 
whether these laws are good or bad. 

But studying is not the hardest thing for 
a little prince. He is not allowed to be 
naughty like other children, because what- 
ever he does is of so much more importance; 
and sometimes this is pretty hard. 

The present King of Italy found this out 
when he was still very little—then they 
used to call him the Prince of Naples. The 
queen used to let other little boys come and 
play with him, and of course he liked to have 
his own way just asdoes any little boy. His 
mother did not like this at all. She wanted 
him to be more polite than any of the other 
children, and to give up readily, and she 
never, never wanted the otker boys to yield 


to him merely because he was the Prince | 


Royal. And this meant that he could never 
insist upon having his own way at all, unless 
the other boys let him have it of their own 


-accord.- 


One day the Prince of Naples got into a 
real quarrel with one of his little playmates, 
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The other boy said he did not think it-was 
fair for him to insist upon having his 
way, and it made no difference who he was, 
because the queen wanted them to play fair. 

Then the Prince of Naples got just as 
angry as a little American boy might get 
when playing with the boys in his ‘‘crowd,” 
and he said :— 

“T don’t care! You can have your own 
way now, but when I’m grown up and get’ 
to be king I’ll have your head cutoff.” _ 

Of course there was always some grown-up 
person around when the children played, 
to see that they kept out of harm, for if 
anything had happened to the Prince Royal, 
it would have been a terrible thing. The 
prince’s governor was present; he over- 
heard this remark, and repeated it to King 
Humbert and Queen Margaret. 

Then the king and the queen sent for’ the 
Prince of Naples, and they talked to him 
very seriously. They told him that he 
should never, never, never dare to say such 
a thing again, and that he should not imag- 
ine that when he was grown he could cut 
people’s heads off if they did not do as he 
liked. But this was not enough. They 
kept him three days on bread and water ina 
dark room, and told him to think it over, and 
also to make up his mind firmly that he 
would never, never, never think or say 
such a thing again. 

Now this is the story as they used to tell 
it to me when I was a child in Italy, and I 
used to think that the poor little prince had 
a very hard time; and I suppose when Amer- 
ican children hear about it they will think 
so, too. Of course the reason royal children 
have to be so careful in their behavior is 
that every one knows what they do, and if 
they are naughty and impolite it reflects 
upon the whole nation. Ad] children should 
remember that it reflects upon thezr nation, 
too, if they are rude and ignorant, even if 
every one does not know about it: For all 
of us, little and big, can contribute to the 
building up of the reputation of a nation — 
List Ciprian, in Children’s Magazine. 


In a school not far from Boston the story 
of the Pilgrims’ first Thanksgiving had been 
told, and the teacher was questioning the in- 
fant class concerning the main points of the 
narrative. 

‘‘Now, who can tell me why the Pilgrims 
did not have all the nice things to eat which 
we expect at Thanksgiving?” 

A tiny girl, not yet five years old, was 
waving her hand excitedly. 

“Well, Edna, why was it?” 

“Because they couldn’t sling the cash,’ 
lisped the little one. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
anp CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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The “Higher Criticism” in Japan. 
BY REV. CLAY MACCAULRY. 

The friends of our Association’s work in 
Japan will read with much interest the fol- 
lowing notice of a recent work in Biblical 
criticism by a Japanese Unitarian. As the 
Japan Mails reviewer intimates, Mr. Mi- 
nami expresses the opinions of the liberal 
Christians of Japan, whether or not con- 
fessedly Unitarian. Indeed, a distinctive 
excellence of our Japan Mission has always 
been such representative, unsectarian lead- 
ership in the free search for Christian truth 
as this shown by Mr. Minami. The title of 
the book, ‘‘Fukuinsho Taikwan’” (‘‘Large View 
of the Gospels’), is itself a stimulating in- 
vitation to the reading public. Happily, 
the author is a competent scholar, devout 
and reverent as well. He is a worthy co- 


laborer with his fellow-Unitarians of the 
West. 


Rev. R. Minami, whose writings for many 
years past have been well known to Jap- 
anese Christians, has recently published a 
critical work on the three Synoptic Gospels 
entitled “‘Fukuinsho Taikwan.’’ It has been 
sent to us for notice in these columns. In 
the preface Mr. Minami says that historical 
religion all over the world is to-day in a 
very dangerous position. The notion that 
Protestantism is more secure than Roman 
Catholicism on account of the attitude it 
assumes to certain scientific and philosophic 
questions cannot be entertained by any- 
body who looks carefully into the facts bear- 
ing on the situation. Orthodox Protes- 
tantism differs nothing from Roman Cathol- 
icism in its adherence to the dogmas which 
are assaulted by scientists and secularians. 
Religion, Christian, Buddhist, and Shinto, 
has lost its control over the lives. of men, 
and is now depended on for ceremonies only. 
It behooves, says Mr. Minami, all religious 
people to consider how it is possible to res- 
cue religion from the fate of entire ob- 
literation by inquiring into its alleged -basis 
and rectifying what is wrong in the founda- 
tions of faith. Mr. Minami is one of the most 
widely read of Japanese theologians. He 
tells us in his introduction to this book that 
some fourteen or fifteen years ago, when he 
began to look into the arguments of what 


were then called the Neo-theologians, he was” 


greatly alarmed at their nature, but that he 
had no idea, then, to what lengths Biblical 
criticism would go in later years. The views 
of men like Strauss seem antiquated to-day. 
The study of the Scriptures is going on apace 
year after year, and it is the duty of Japan- 
ese theologians, observes Mr, Minami, to keep 
themselves abreast of the age. But this 
they have not hitherto done. Though the 
New Testament now in use is in many parts 
obscure, and though it contains not a few 
mistranslations of the original, this causes 
no surprise among Christians. Mr. Minami 
is of opinion that the orthodox system of 
theology rests on a misinterpretation of the 
Bible. In order to attain to such theologi- 
cal truth as is discoverable the New Testa- 
ment must be critically examined, says Mr. 
Minami, So he begins with a general con- 
sideration of the history of the three Syn- 
optic Gospels. He then goes elaborately 
into questions of interpretation of the text, 
endeavoring to determine the real meaning 
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of important passages and texts, and he then 
constructs out of the material which his 
process of study has furnished a system of 
rationalistic theology. Mr. Minami rightly 
draws attention to the fact that none of the 
words of Christ were recorded by himself. 
The Gospels were not compiled by the dis- 
ciples who were taught by Christ. So that 
in the records we have three distinct ele- 
ments,—the views of Christ himself, the views 
of the compilers of the records, and the em- 
bodiment of ecclesiastical views current at 
the time of the preparation of the manu- 
scripts now known as the three Gospels. 
In interpreting the Bible this has always 
to be borne in mind. It is most important, 
contends Mr. Minami, that the real life of 
Christ and his actual sayings should not 
be confounded with what was erroneously 
or superstitiously imputed to him by early 
Church writers. In a word, the Gospels can 
only be rightly read when read in the light of 
contemporary history. They were not written 
for twentieth-century readers, but for the 
eatly Christians, The difficulty of inter- 
pretation lies in determining what in the 
records that have come down to us is sub- 
jective, merely an expression of the views of 
the writers, and what is objective; that is, 
what represents historical occurrences or the 
actual views of Christ. It must not be for- 
gotten that there were other gospels in cir- 
culationin the Early Church, which originally 
were quite as authoritative as those we 
possess. They all claimed to be true ac- 
counts of what happened during the life of 
Christ, though in some things they contra- 
dicted each other. To understand the po- 
sition occupied by Christ a close study of 
Judaism is essential. 

Mr, Minami’s book is 178 eight-and-a-half- 
inch pages in length. It is divided into 
6 chapters, the titles of which are as follows: 
(1) Christ’s Mission—according to his own 
confessions. (2) His Expectations. (3) 
His Claims. (4) The objects he set before 
him, and the means he used for attaining 
them. (5) His Views on a Future Life. 
(6) Supplementary Matter. Mr. Minami’s 
treatise is thoroughly up to date in respect of 
rationalistic interpretation of the Scriptures. 
He does not believe in miracles, nor in the 
divinity of Christ as the orthodox explain 
that divinity. He contends that Christ 
never claimed to be anything more than a 
devout Jew, a teacher of those spiritual 
truths which are dwelt on by the ancient 
prophets. Mr. Minami does not believe in 
the resurrection of Christ. In Chapter 5. 
he goes into the manner in which this be- 
lief sprang up in a superstitious age among 
the early Jewish disciples of Christ, who no 
doubt believed all sorts of miracles to be quite 
possible, and found it hard to reconcile them- 
selves to the notion that Christ’s career 
ended with his death. Mr. Minami’s views 
are those of the new school of German, 
English, and American expositors of the New 
Testament. His book will certainly be 
welcomed by all the Unitarians, by all Japan- 
ese Christians belonging to the liberal section 
of the German Mission, and by a large number 
of the Congregationalists, whose views in the 
main agree with those of Mr. Minami, Mr. 
Minami is not of opinion that he and his 
fellow-thinkers have reached a final stage 
of thought. He holds that theological in- 
quiry is essentially progressive, and that what 
is retained to-day without doing violence 
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to yeason may ‘be shown by inexorable 
logic to-morrow to be absolutely untenable. 
The ‘‘Fukuinsho Taikwan’’ is issued by the 
Japan Unitarian Association, 


The Jew and the Christian. 


The Optimist listened to one of the most 


remarkable discussions last Thursday night 


that it has ever been his privilege to hear. 
It was a frank discussion, before a brother- 
hood of earnest men, on ‘‘The Problem 
of the Jew and Christian in New York 
City.”Rabbi Stephen L. Wise, of the 
Free Synagogue, spoke for the Jews, and 
Prof, Charles P. Fagnani, of the Union 
Theological Seminary, for the Christians. 
Both addresses were full of vision, both were 
full of hopefulness for a closer federation of 
Jew and Christian in the common religious 
service of humanity. ‘There is not space here 
to report these addresses. The Optimist 
would suggest to the editors that they print 


them both in the Christian Work, for no | 


more vital things have been said this winter. 
And it is along this line of free, frank, open 
discussion of the great religious and social 
problems by Jew and Christian often getting 
together that any solution, any reapproach- 
ment is to come, After the discussion of 
last Thursday night Jews and Christians 
understood each other better than they had 
done before, and will be more friendly ever 
after. 

The Optimist wishes, however, to call 
attention to a few things that were said that 
night and add a word of his own, The thing 
that impressed all who heard these two men 
speak was that they held so many things in 
common and looked for the solution in the 
same direction. Rabbi Wise thought the 
attempt to convert Jews to the Christian 
doctrine that had grown up since the teach- 
ings of Jesus was futile; but, he said, “If 
you want to convert him to the religion 
which Jesus himself held and taught, then 
you have nothing to do, for he holds that 
already. His teaching is in the succession 
of the prophets. He would be welcome in 
our synagogues and would perhaps feel more 
at home there than in some of your cathe- 
drals. Jesus’ life is the superb fulfilment of 
prophecy, the embodiment of their teach- 
ings.’ Then Rabbi Wise added that he 
thought Christianity had got an awful task 
on its hands to Christianize the Christians, 
that as yet it had little time to devote to 
Jews, and that there was little hope of 
winning Jews to such a Christianity as they 
had had exhibited to them in the years even 
close at hand. ‘‘Let Christianity Chris- 
tianize the Greek Church in Russia first. 
Let it convert that lecherous, murderous 
pillar of the Roman Catholic Church, Leopold 
of Belgium, Ruler of the Congo Slave (never 
say free) State.” 

Prof. Fagnani agreed absolutely with 
Rabbi Wise on this point. ‘‘Let Christians 
cease to proselytize and Jews cease to Juda- 
ize,” he said. Then added, ‘‘It is by divine 
instinct that Jews have kept from becoming 
Christians until such time as the Christianity 
of tradition should be superseded by the 
Christianity of Christ.’”” Then he emphasized 
the test of discipleship which Jesus was 


always demanding of his followers; namely, . 


conduct rather than worship of his person 


or theory of his person, Would he prefer ~ 
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a Christian who worshipped him, but did not 
do his will, to a Jew who was not using his 
name, but was loving and serving his fellow- 
men by Jesus’ laws of life? 

On another point were they in striking 
agreement; namely, that the tendency of 
both Judaism and Christianity was away 
from the priestly type of religion, with 
its inevitable exclusiveness, unchanging 
form, its emphasis on creed, its concern 
only with individuals, toward the social ideal 
of Jesus and the Hebrew prophets, the build- 
ing of a kingdom of God upon the earth. 
Here the Hebrew prophets and Jesus are 
one. But toward that ideal liberal Chris- 
tianity and liberal Judaism are moving, so 
inevitably coming closer together. Both 
Jew and Christian are more and more making 
the spirit of lifeand conduct the test of real 
teligion—and this moves toward unity. 
(Rabbi Wise and Prof. Fagnani followed with 
previously prepared notes, and each said 
practically just these things.) 

The place where the tendency to draw 
apart was most in evidence in the two 
speakers was on the question of racial issues 
rather than religions, Rabbi Wise still 
somewhat strongly feels that the race should 
be preserved intact in America, should look 
to a racial and national future, and has 
reasons for its racial and religious exclusive- 
ness. Hence he would discountenance inter- 
marriage of Jew and Christian, but not so 
much on religious as on the ground of pre- 
serving the unity of the race. It was here 
that Prof. Fagnani was emphatically of the 
opposite opinion. Here are his own words: 
“The secret of the enmity and separation 
between Jews and Christians has been the 
exclusiveness of the Jews and the abusive- 
ness of the Christians. The Jews should 
cease to Judaize so much. Kent in ‘King 
Lear’ says, ‘He’ll shape his old course in 
a country new; Jews ought to face forward 
and not backward, not restore conditions of 
Palestine of the old days, but build a future 
in the new world.’ Time makes ancient 
truth uncouth. The Jew ought to let by- 
gones be bygones. Let him free himself of 
the delusion of a return to Palestine that 
cannot offer him half the advantages of the 
new America he now enjoys. Let the inter- 

ests of this country be his only national 
' interest. Let him think less of remaining a 
Jew and more of becoming a good American. 
Let his patriotism be for America and not 
for Zion,” With all this the Optimist is in 
heartiest sympathy. He may perhaps re- 
turn to this aspect of the question again. 

In closing this paper, where we have seen 
that Jew and Christian look at many things 
with somewhat the same vision, and have 
rejoiced to see that the time has come when 
Jew and Christian can get together and dis- 
cuss this problem without the slightest bitter- 
ness, the Optimist would like*to ask his 
readers if they have ever paused to think 
how much Jew and Christian hold in com- 
mon. He madea list the other day of things 
each believes, and it will be good to leave 
this subject with these things in our mind :— 

t. Both Christian and Jew believe in God, 
who is the common Father of us all. 

2. Both believe God has spoken to his 
children, so both believe in Revelation. 

3. Both have largely the same Scriptures. 
(The Liberal Jew will often also quote the 
Gospels.) 

4. Both believe that God speaks to man 
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to-day, and that man can speak to God, so 
both believe in prayer. 

5. Both believe in the forgiveness of sins. 
It is all through the sermons of Isaiah as well 
as in teachings of Jesus. 

6. Both believe in salvation by divine 
help; z.¢., both believe God offers help to save 
men to righteousness, 

7. Both believe that real religion issues in 
good conduct, and that the aim of religion 
is the kingdom of God on the earth. 

8. Both believe in immortality.—Freder- 
ack Lynch, in the Christian Work and Evan- 
gelist. 


The City and Miss Nightingale. 


Three months ago we had the welcome 
duty of chronicling the signal honor paid by 
the king to the noble lady whose life has 
been devoted to the alleviation of suffering, 
Yesterday the city of London made the al- 
most unprecedented exception in her case 
to their custom of bestowing their honorary 
freedom on men only. By her inclusion in 
the Order of Merit Miss Florence Nightingale 
has justly been ranked with the very few 
Englishmen deemed worthy of this rare 
distinction: by her inscription on the roll of 
London’s honorary freemen she ‘holds the 
highest honor which it is in the power of any 
but a reigning sovereign or a nation to be- 
stow. As far as we know, only one other 
woman has ever been thus honored, the late 
Baroness Burdett Coutts, whose public 
spirit and benevolence rendered the civic 
crown as natural for her as it is in Miss 
Nightingale’s case» Indeed, as the city 
chamberlain, Sir Joseph Dimsdale, remarked 
in one of the happiest speeches which have 
ever added grace to such a ceremony, the 
chief cause for wonder is that it never oc- 
curred to an earlier generation of the civic 
authorities to distinguish themselves by thus 
distinguishing Miss Nightingale. As far as 
such an occasion can be simple, it was or- 
dered with all the simplicity befitting the 
lady, who, after her two and a half years of 
heroic self-sacrifice, quietly slipped home 
into her father’s house without noise and 
almost umnoticed. Characteristically, she 
had begged the city not to add a pompous 
casket to the honor they were doing her, 
but to enclose the certificate of citizenship 
ina simple box, By a happy inspiration the 
corporation diverted the sum originally to be 
spent on the casket to one of the charitable 
objects dear to Miss Nightingale. Unfort- 
unately, she herself, owing to her great age 
of nearly eighty-eight years and her frail 
health, in no small measure due to her work 
of fifty years ago, was unable to receive the 
gift in person, but deputed one of her kins- 
men to express her thankfulness. Sir Joseph 
Dimsdale in this speech did well to recall 
to this generation the lifework of one to 
whose high example and ever-ready willing- 
ness in counsel we owe much of the increased 
care and intelligence in nursing sickness both 
in peace time and on the battlefield. ‘Those 
among us who have recently seen war at 
close quarters will be glad to be reminded 
once more of the inspiring presence of her 
who found shambles and converted them to 
decent hospitals, while all of us have had 
cause to thank her for raising the profession 
of nursing from the horrors of Dickens’s 
days to the skilled and patient calling which 
it has now become. 
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When Sir W. H. Russell startled and hor- 
tified the English public by his unvarnished 
description of the hospitals at Scutari and 
at the front, and appealed for women to 
ease the terrible sufferings of our wounded 
men, uncared for and a prey to vermin and 
pestilence, there were many good women in 
England eager to help. But there was only 
one woman who, besides zeal, could bring 
the science and the skill born of long prep- 
aration and necessary to make the revo- 
lutionary idea of women nurses in a British 
camp successful in practice, “A number 
of sentimental, enthusiastic ladies turned 
loose in the hospital at Scutari would prob- 
ably, after a few days, be mises @ la porte 
by those whose business they would inter- 
rupt and whose authority they would dis- 
pute. ... There is but one person in Eng- 
land that I know of who would be capable 
of organizing and superintending such a 
scheme.” These words occur in Sidney 
Herbert’s eventful letter to Miss Nightingale 
inviting her to choose and organize a band 
of hospital nurses for the front: it crossed 
one from Miss Nightingale herself offering 
to do what he proposed. This assurance 
on the minister’s part, this self-confidence 
on the lady’s, emphasize what is perhaps 
the most valuable lesson to be learned from 
our great countrywoman’s life. It was not 
simply a vague aspiration to benefit her fel- 
lows that pointed her out as the woman of 
the hour, but her long study and training 
for this work. Only the other day the Ger- 
man Emperor gracefully reminded her of 
her time of study at Pastor Fliedner’s insti- 
tution at Kaiserwerth in his own country, 
and this was only during part of many years 
of visiting hospitals in London, of prepara- 
tion in German and French institutions, and 
of superintending a nursing home in London 
which had fitted her for the supreme mo- 
ment of her life. No doubt few women 
without Miss Nightingale’s genius of sym- 
pathy, her tact, and her modesty could have 
done half that she did with twice as much ex- 
perience; but she saw, as all great men and 
women have seen, that the highest quali- 
ties always require hard work and practice 
for their full development. ‘I would say 
to all young ladies,”’ she herself writes, ‘‘ who 
are called to any particular vocation, qual- 
ify yourselves for it as a man does for his 
work, Don’t think you can undertake it 
otherwise. If you are called to man’s 
work, do not exact a woman’s privileges,— 
the privilege of inaccuracy, of weakness. .. . 
Submit yourselves to the rules of business as 
men do, by which you alone can make God’s 
business succeed; for he has never said that 
he will give his success and his blessing to 
inefficiency, to sketchy and unfinished work.” 

This spirit of thoroughness added to her 
feminine sweetness and the deep wisdom 
which comes from knowledge and suffering 
and labor manfully attempted constitute 
the greatness of Florence Nightingale. It is 
half a century and more now since the days 
when in those ‘ long arcades of Scutari 
dying men sat up to catch the sound of her 
footstep or the flutter of her dress, and fell 
back on the pillow content to have seen her 
shadow as it passed,” and it is good for the 
glory of this country to think that she is still 
honored among us, and that her failing years 
are passed in peace ‘and cheered by the 
gratitude of the sons and daughters of the 
generation she succored, Some of us had 
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not, indeed, forgotten Miss Nightingale, but 
hardly believed that she was still among us, 
so quiet and unostentatious had been her 
life, although those in need of advice in 
organizing nursing and hospitals had never 
forgotten to turn to her. Now we may 
hope that the tardiness in paying some of the 
debt of honor due to her may be atoned in 
her eyes by the heartiness and enthusiasm 
with which the whole community have ac- 
claimed its payment.—The Tvmes. 


New York. 


In New York a curious and disquieting 
exhibition has been opened at the Natural 
History Museum. It illustrates the con- 
gestion in the tenement buildings of the 
city, and the Tzmes correspondent has de- 
scribed some of the exhibits. There is a 
windowless room, he tells us, which looks 
like a Chinaman’s opium den, and is labelled, 
*“200,000 rooms like this still left and 
occupied in various parts of New York.” 
There are models of tenement blocks, con- 
taining 2,781 persons, in which there is not 
a single bath; and out of 1,588 rooms, 441 
are dark and without ventilation, while 635 
get their light and air from a narrow shaft. 
There are also models of ‘‘sweat-houses” 
which are notoriously as bad as any in the 
world. ‘The exhibition proves incidentally 
what people are inclined to forget,—that a 
“slum” is not necessarily created by dwell- 
ings bad in themselves. To Englishmen a 
slum means generally a collection of ancient, 
neglected, and unsanitary houses, and it is 
assumed that, if they were destroyed, a better 
life would rise from the ruins. But, unfor- 
tunately, although a slum may be in a certain 
sense the result of bad building, it is far 
more often the result of overcrowding in 
circumstances which are not architecturally 
objectionable. Buckingham Palace could 
be turned into a slum in a week if a few 
more families than it would properly hold— 
families of a low order of social discipline— 
were introduced into it. And again, a fact 
which has brought many gray hairs to social 
reformers, the destruction of a slum (an 
architectural slum) and the provision of new 
houses on the site usually have the effect not 
of rehousing the displaced tenants, but . of 
giving room to other, and perhaps slightly 
less poor, persons. The displaced tenants 
simply move on, they disappear, and gener- 
ally create a fresh slum somewhere else, 
because too often they cannot afford the 
higher rent. The slum life of New York is 


not to be found in tumble down alleys, but in’ 


buildings great, strong, and massive, most 
of which are not so deplorably unsanitary as 
those we have just described. Observant 
travellers soon learn to disregard the facades 
of houses as an index to their interior. The 
formal fronts of tall and prim houses in Ger- 
man towns may conceal overcrowding and 
poverty which the English eye would not 
expect to find behind those imposing ex- 
teriors. The tenement buildings of New 
York are forbidding to look at, no doubt; 
but there is no reason why an internal re- 
arrangement should not make most of them 
habitable by decent and healthy people, 
if only there were enough room. 

But the inherent, the geographical, the 
inevitable disadvantage of New York is just 
this want of room. One has only got to cast 
an eye on the map to see the reason. The 
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original settlement ‘‘down town,’’ as New 
Yorkers say, grew backward along Man- 
hattan Island. ‘The point of original settle- 
ment became the business quarter, and the 
expanding population sought residences more 
and more “up town,” “down town” con- 
tinually making raids on the territory of “up 
town” and converting living-houses into 
offices as the needs of business increased. 
New York proper could grow only along the 
narrow strip of Manhattan Island, which is 
scarcely two miles broad and about thirteen 
miles long. In other directions the city was 
hemmed in by water. Brooklyn and Jersey 
City were founded; but these chapels-of- 
ease were not the real New York, nor are 
they in easy contact with it. Since 1897 
they have been reckoned officially as boroughs 
of the city of New York (the grander name 
of what was once New York City); but the 
bridges, ferries, and tunnels are not a sub- 
stitute for the easy passage of innumerable 
streets. ‘The pressure on the triangle at the 
“down-town”’ end of Manhattan Island has 
become terrific. The dwellers in a city 
which has dry land surrounding it can escape 
whither they will, checked or encouraged 
alone by economic exigencies. But the only 
escape from the crushed part of New York 
City is into the water. Some writers are 
fond of representing England as an inverted 
pyramid, all the weight being borne by the 
unhappy point, and republican America 
as a pyramid resting solid and comfortable 
on its proper base, and bearing a light weight 
above it. ‘The image of the inverted pyra- 
mid might stand for the stress in Manhattan 
Island, where the weight bears down upon the 
poorest people, who have to live on the spot 
where they earn their bread. In every 
great city there is an appreciable percentage 
of the population which cannot escape from 
the centre, cannot profit by all the centrif- 
ugal forces brought into motion by civiliza- 
tion, ‘These are the servants of servants, 
the lower order of waiters, the cleaners of 
offices and theatres, the small laundresses, 
who never leave the scenes of their livelihood. 
Bursting London flows into Essex, into Kent, 
and into Surrey. It is checked to some ex- 
tent on the north and west by hills, and by 
respectability which has to be paid for; but 
generally economic conditions determine 
its irregular expansion. New York is con- 
strained geographcally as well as economi- 
cally. How to escape from the decree of 
geography, that is the ever-present problem. 
Schemes are presented one after the other 
for bridging over and tunnelling under the 
rivers. That wonder of the world, Brooklyn 
Suspension Bridge, looks upon a younger and 
still more wonderful fellow which also crosses 
the East River and is over a mile and a 
quarter long. Over both, and now also 
under the water, the human stream, like a 
spring tide, flows and ebbs every day. But 
still the dangerous pressure continues at 
one end of Manhattan Island. Land—so 
precious is it—has been studiously re- 
claimed from the rivers on the long frontages 
on both sides; and the houses which cannot 
spread laterally, yet must somehow contain 
all that is forced into them, rise higher and 
higher into the sky. Such is the housing 
problem of New York, which now invites 
a more sympathetic attention in the ex- 
hibition, But the very disadvantages of New 
York are also its supreme beauties. we 
What other city is there of like size which 
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matches it in position? It is a seaside city: 
the salt water laves its feet. As the traveller 
approaches it, he thinks of Venice rising from 
the sea, or is perhaps reminded of ancient 
Tyre, which ‘‘stood out in the sea as a hand 
from a wrist,” and of which the houses were 
impressively tall. ‘Impressive’ is not too 
indulgent a word for the sky-scrapers of New 
York: clean-faced, simple, original, and 
audacious, they are characteristic of the land 
and of the people; they are not ugly con- 
cessions to utility, but a rather grand adapta- 
tion of architecture to circumstance. The 
ancients, harassed with dread of piracy, 
would not have dared to build a city like 
New York on the edge of a great harbor open 
to thesea. It is something which the modern 
world alone could have given us. It is free 
to the world, yet unafraid; its roads lead 
everywhere because they lead to the sea; 
it is ‘‘million-footed Manhattan, unpent”’; 
and the mark of the early colony is still set 
upon the place where Broadway corkscrews 
quaintly through the rectangular formality 
of the ordered avenues. Walt Whitman was 
a passionately faithful son of Manhattan, 
and he said :— 


‘City of ships! 

(O the black ships! O the fierce ships! 

O the beautiful, sharp-bowed steam-ships 
and sail-ships!) 

{City of the world! (for all races are here; 

All the lands of the earth make contribu- 
tions here;) 

City of the sea! 
ing tides! 

City whose gleeful tides continually rush or 
recede, whirling in and out with eddies 
and foam! 

City of wharves and stores! City of tall 
fagades of marble and iron! : 

Proud and passionate city! mettlesome, 
mad, extravagant city! 

Spring up, O city! not for peace alone, but 
be indeed yourself, warlike! 

Fear not! Submit to no models but your 
own, O city! 

Behold me! incarnate me, as I have incar- 
nated you! 

I have rejected nothing you offered me— 
whom you adopted, J have adopted; 

Good or bad, I never question you—I love 
all.” 


City of hurried and glitter- 


—The Spectator. 


The Habits of the President. 


People sometimes call the President 
“erratic” and “eccentric” (they mean 
“Gmpulsive”), but I could never see that he 
was either erratic or eccentric. He couldn’t 
be. He is profoundly normal, physically and 
mentally (which genius is not). His habits 
and life are temperate: he is abstemious in 
eating, drinking, sleeping, for that is part of 
the care which he gives his energizing ma- 
chine. His family life is normal, and he 
exhorts all.America to a similar normality. 
He exercises every day with the regularity 
of clock-work,—tennison Wednesday, a tramp 
on Thursday, horseback riding Friday, box- 
ing Saturday, or to that effect. It may 
seem violent exercise to some. ‘To Roose- 
velt it is the normal expression of his highly 
energized daily life. His religion is normal 
and expressed normally. He has the normal 
capacity for friendships. Contrary to the 
belief of some people with whom I have 
talked, the President is the very incarnation 
of order and regularity in his work. That is 
part of his system of energizing. Every 
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morning Secretary Loeb places a_ type- 
written list of his engagements for the day on 
his desk, sometimes reduced to five-minute 
intervals. And no railroad engineer runs 
more sharply upon his schedule than he. 
His watch comes out of his pocket, he cuts 
off an interview or signs a paper, and turns 
instantly, according to his time-table, to the 
next engagement. If there is an interval 
anywhere left over, he chinks in the time by 
reading a paragraph of history from the book 
that lies always ready at his elbow or by 
writing two or three sentences in an article 
on Irish folk-lore or bear-hunting.—K., in 
American Magazine. 


James Freeman Clarke. . 


It is Saturday, April 4, the birthday of 
James Freeman Clarke. What one of his 
parishioners says of him may be truly said 
by hundreds of others. His memory never 
fades. The grace of his personality, the 
sound of his voice in sermon and in prayer, 
his high call to duty, his trust in the living 
God, his gentle leaning upon Jesus as a 
brother and a friend, all are as clear to-day 
twenty years away from his life among us 
as of yesterday. When leadership may go 
on so strongly and so vitally, is there not a 
glory in the ministry which it is good for us 
to see, and for which we may well pause to 
be thankful ? 


‘* Alike are life and death, 
When life in death survives, 
And the uninterrupted breath 
Inspires a thousand lives.” 
c. B. B 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


‘The presence of Mr. and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward in the United States will, it is hoped, 
permit of some arrangement by which these 
gifted authors and friends of religious lib- 
eralism may meet in Boston, as well as New 
York, the representatives of religious free 
thought and humanitarian service. Mrs. 
Ward’s contributions to literature and her 
philanthropic activity are widely known and 

“appreciated in this country. The eminence 
of her husband as a writer, critic, and editor 
is less familiar to Americans. For many 
years he has been the fine-art critic of the 
London Times. He was fellow and tutor 
in Brazenose College from 1870-80, edited 
in 1881 ‘The English Poets,” an anthology 
in four volumes, which is a work of superior 
merit. In 1886 he issued ‘‘English Art,” 
and in 1887 ‘‘The Reign of Queen Victoria.” 

A portrait of Prof. C. B. Upton, so long 
identified with the training of ministers 
for the Unitarian churches of England, has 
been subscribed for by his former students, 
and hung on the walls of the library of Man- 
chester College, Oxford. 

The greatest moral and political issue 
to-day in England is temperance. ‘The new 
licensing bill of the liberal government is a 
great step forward, and all the church ele- 
ments seem to unite in its indorsement, It 
is bitterly opposed by the liquor trade, and, 
sadly enough, by the working classes in 
great part, the very ones who would most 

profit by it. As a writer in the Nineteenth 
Century and After declares :— 
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“Were but a tithe of the £110,000,000 
per annum, which is said to be the work- 
man’s share in the annual drink bill, saved 
and used in the provision of more food, 
more adequate clothing, and better housing, 
it would at one stroke solve not only the 
question of work and wages for the masses, 
but also that of their physical and moral 
deterioration. And this reform the working 
classes can accomplish if they will.” 

The most important religious meeting 
from a liberal point of view, to be held dur- 
ing the coming months, is the Third Inter- 
national. Congress for the History of Re- 
ligions, whose leading spirit is our friend and 
ally, Prof. Jean Réville, of the Collége de 
France, and editor of the Review of the 
History of Religions. Previous sessions 
have been held in Paris (1900) and Basel 
(1904). The third meeting will be held in 
Oxford, England, in the University build- 
ings, from the 15th to the 18th of Septem- 
ber, 1908. , 

There will be eight sections as follows: 
I. Religions of the Lower Culture (includ- 
ing Mexico and Peru); II. Religions of the 
Chinese and Japanese; III. Religion of the 
Egyptians; IV. Religions of the Semites; 
V. Religions of India and Iran; VI. Re- 
ligions of the Greeks and Romans; VII. 
Religions of the Germans, Celts, and Slavs; 
VIII. The Christian Religion. 

Members’ tickets will be one pound sterling. 
English, French, German, and Italian are 
recognized as the official languages. All 
questions are to be treated froma historical, 
and not a dogmatic or polemical point of 
view. 

The local committee consists of eminent 


scholars of all branches of the church and- 


university, among them Drs. Edward Caird, 
James Drummond, A. M. Fairbairn, Percy 
Gardner, S. R. Driver, F. C. Conybeare, 
J. Edwin Odgers, Profs. Sanday, Cheyne, 
and Sidgewick, while Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter, 
D.Litt., is one of the honorary secretaries. 

Prof, J. Estlin Carpenter of Oxford has 
had a new academic honor conferred on him, 
that of Doctor of Divinity, bythe University 
of Glasgow A hundred and two years ago 
his grandfather, Dr. Lant Carpenter, re- 
ceived the degree of LL.D. from the same 
university. The Inquirer editorially says:— 

“Our readers will remember the interest- 
ing visit to Germany paid last spring by 
Rev. Gertrude von Petzold of Leicester, 
how she lectured and preached in Berlin, 
and attended the conference of the Freunde 
der christlichen Welt on the way home. 
Miss von Petzold is about to renew this 
interesting experiment, having been invited 
by the Liberal Religious Union of the Rhine 
Provinces to lecture at Dortmund on ‘The 
Necessity of Freedom in the German Church,’ 
and also to preach in one of the Bremen 
churches, a thing unprecedented, we believe, 
in the Lutheran Church. Having accepted 
these invitations, Miss von Petzold is ar- 
ranging on her own account to conduct some 
services in Berlin, and to lecture in Ham- 
burg and Stettin.” 

The remains of that great mystic, Eman- 
uel Swedenborg, founder of the ‘New 
Church,” after resting in the vault at the 
Swedish Church, Prince’s Square, St. George’s- 
in-the-East, London, for one hundred and 
thirty-six years, are shortly to be removed 
to Sweden and reinterred there next those 
of the eminent chemist Berzelius. 
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The Essex Hall Year Book for 1908 has 
appeared. It is an admirable handbook, 
showing the condition and activities of Uni- 
tarianismin Great Britain. Itslist of ministers 
includes 370 names, of whom 16 appear for the 
first time. . Of these 7 are men who have 
studied at Manchester College, Oxford, and 
five at the Unitarian Home Missionary Col- 
lege in Manchester. Two others are lay 
workers in charge of churches. Only one 
has come from another denomination, the 
Anglican. The list of congregations in- 
cludes 374 places of worship. 

The recent death of Mr. Charles W. 
Jones of Liverpool, a former. president of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and always a devoted supporter of its 
principles, has caused great sorrow in Uni- 
tarian circles. Strong and generous, a wise 
counsellor and firm friend of our cause, his 
death is a great loss to the Unitarian 
Church, 

Rev. J. Tyssul Davis, B.A., one of the 
English clerical visitors to the Boston Con- 
gress of Religious Liberals last September, 
has accepted an invitation to the presidency 
of Ananda College, Colombo, Ceylon, and 
has already sailed for that far-away country. 

Another delegate to our Congress, Rev. 
Wilfred Harris, M.A., of Bolton, has ac- 
cepted a call to Adelaide, Australia. A 
farewell reception was given at Essex Hall 
to Mr. and Mrs. Harris, together with 
Miss Mary E. Richmond of Wellington, 
New Zealand, who is soon to return to her 
home. Miss Richmond’s address on “ Social 
and Political Problems in Australia and 
New Zealand” was masterly, the testimony 
of an able and fearless mind. 

From the Christian Lije we learn that 
“Rev. R. J. Campbell has addressed an 
open letter from the City Temple to ‘Free 
Churchmen and Others in Sympathy with 
the New Theology,’ in which he announces 
his intention of proceeding to organize those 
who follow his teachings. He says that the 
attitude of the controlling official element 
in the churches is now so plainly hostile to 
the New Theology that something has to 
be done to safeguard and direct those who 
have openly expressed their adherence to 
it. He could no longer refrain from acced- 
ing to requests to provide a general centre 
and an active propaganda for it. It would 
be done without delay, and the leaders of 
the movement would be called together as 
soon as possible, and asked for advice and 
assistance,” 

The Unitarian Van Mission is being or- 
ganized for its summer campaign, Besides 
the vans it is hoped to send out an automo- 
bile flying brigade of missioners, 

The following table will be of interest to 
our readers :— 

The relative numerical strength of the 
Church of England and the Free Churches 
in England and Wales is again given in the 
annual statistics compiled by Mr. Howard 


Evans. ‘The figures are:— 
Free Church 
Churches. of England. 
SSRN erat wen yh ca a Pw 8,483,025 7,240,136 
Comrvoniicanie’ 26 26 & 2 2,183,014 2,053,455 
Sunday-school teachers. . . . . 405,391 206,873 
Sunday-school scholars... . . 3.471,276 2,538,240 


Prof. Adolf Harnack of Berlin is to be 
one of a large party of German Protestant 
ministers which is to visit England next 
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summer in the interests of the universal 
peace movement, 

The Catholic journals of France continue 
to accuse the Free Masons of that country 
of exercising a disproportionate political 
influence. The Acacia, a review of Free 
Masonry, shows by statistics how unfounded 
this charge is. There are in France 600,000 
office-holders, while the number of Masons 
in that country is but 52,000. 

A most interesting association in France 
is the Union de Libres Penseurs et de Libres 
Croyants pour la Culture Morale, which 
holds its services on Sunday afternoons in 
Paris. This is an endeavor to get together 
so-called free thinkers and liberal believers 
in religion, in an alliance for the advance- 
ment of morals. The sessions have been 
exceedingly interesting, displaying the 
widest diversity of opinion, but hes a pro- 
found ethical purpose. Prof. Bonet-Maury, 
who took part in our Boston Congress, is an 
active member, and speaks with enthusiasm 
of the interest it has already exerted on 
modern French life. ‘During the present 
month Prof. Peccaut of the Philosophical 
Faculty, has spoken on “The Forgiveness of 
Injuries,” and Prof. Seailles of the Sorbonne 
is to speak on “ Charity’”’ under the presidency 
of Pastor Charles Wagner. 

An interesting insight into the Modern- 
ist movement is furnished by a review which 
appears in the Chrétien Francais of articles 
collected from various Protestant journals 
in France dealing with Modernism. It ap- 
. pears that the journals edited by orthodox 
Protestant believers are almost universally 
hostile to the Abbé Loisy and his allies. 
They treat the whole movement with more 
or less suspicion and contempt. ‘The liberal 
journals, on the other hand, are friendly 
and sympathetic, although they reserve to 
themselves the right to question the wisdom 
and practical outcome of the movement. 

A report from France states that, while 
two years ago it was commonly believed 
that, owing to the separation of Church and 
State in that country, some 200 Protestant 
churches would have to be given up, or at 
least would lose their separate existence, as 
a matter of fact it has only been found nec- 
essary, so far, to join 17 churches to neigh- 
boring parishes, so great have been the ef- 
forts made by the Protestants to maintain 
their churches, now that they are no longer 
subsidized by the State. 

The creation of a Reformed Jewish con- 
gregation in Paris is interesting. So far, 


it is the only one of its kind in that country.‘ 


Its pastor is Rabbi Dr. Levy, who took an 
active part in the International Congress of 
Religious Liberals in Geneva four years ago. 

Nova et Vetera is a semi-monthly which is 
issued in Rome by the International Scien- 
tific Religious Association. The first num- 
ber has just appeared. In the intro- 
duction the editors declare that with the 
deepest roots of their religiousness they 
belong to Catholic Christendom, but that 
they are opposed to scholasticism, and feel 
that they must exercise criticism against 
the dogmatic and disciplinary teaching of 
their Church. 

This first number has an article by Father 
Tyrrel, on the spiritual primacy of Rome. 
He says that the spiritual primacy of Rome 
has sunk to a mere judicial primacy. He 
uses harsh words against the Vatican, which, 
while the person of the pope may change, 
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remains with all its worldliness and arro- 
gance, to use no harsher terms. Who ever 
went to Rome to seek for humility, for love, 
for gentleness, for self-sacrifice? The very 
thought is absurd. And yet why should 
it be absurd? Should not the representa- 
tive of Christ on the papal throne say, like 
him, “Come unto me, for I am meek and 
lowly of heart”? ‘The Roman Church has 
lost her spiritual authority; but the juridical 
power without spiritual authority is a body 
without a soul, a power of death, and not of 
life. c 

We may be sure that the Vatican will at 
once seize upon this new review. The pope 
has already condemned it. No one is per- 
mitted to print, read, or sell it: ecclesias- 
tics who subscribe for it are commanded to 
give it up at once. The newspaper Giornale 
d’ Italia has also been forbidden to the clergy 
and laity. 


An Association Tea. 

May I call attention to the last of the 
afternoon teas for the season to be held at 
25 Beacon Street, on Monday afternoon, 
April 13, from four to five o’clock. This is 
to be a Young People’s and Children’s Day, 
and it is desirable to extend the invitation 
as widely as possible. It will be pleasant for 
teachers to meet their Sunday-school classes 
at the headquarters building, to greet there 
the denominational leaders, to show the 
young people from room to room, that they 
may acquire a familiar sense of ownership. 
Groups of young people in our older Sunday- 
school classes and in our Young People’s 
Unions are sure to find much pleasure in 
meeting here together personally the leaders 
to whom they have learned to look for large 
views of religious life, and in viewing also 
the many portraits of the distinguished men 
and women of our faith which adorn the 
walls. The reception will be entirely in- 
formal. CLARA B. BEATLEY, 


Bible Offered. 

The Cheerful Letter Branch of the Wal- 
tham Women’s Alliance has a large Bible, 
suitable for desk or pulpit. Any society de- 
siring such a Bible, please communicate 
with the secretary of the Branch, Mrs. F. A. 
Stearns, 36 Harris Street, Waltham, Mass. 


- Humanitarian Work. 

The American Unitarian Association is 
trying two brave experiments within sound 
of Boston. bells. For several weeks Mr. 
Francesco P. Malgeri has been employed for 
practical work among the Italians, of whom 
some large groups, especially in Watertown 
and Waltham, are honoring him with their 
confidence and looking to him for counsel 
in their difficulties. He makes no attempt 
at proselytism, yet wins influence and renders 
service by kindly appeals to the higher 
nature. 

In a similar spirit and by suitable modifi- 
cation of methods Rev. Powhatan Bagnall 
has been encouraged by the American Uni- 
tarian Association to try the experiment of 
improving the condition of the colored 
people of Boston, who probably number 
more than fifteen thousand, and are living 
amid many exposures and difficulties. Mr. 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. .——\ 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the 
Lincaln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 


Treasurer, Francis H. 


,on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 


cago. 
President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 
Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 
Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 
Organized in 1890. ys 
Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 
Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 3 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1806. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


Bagnall, who comes from the Methodist 
ranks with a record of honorable service, is 
full of faith that something can be done to 
uplift the lowly and struggling members of 
his own race, and has made some promising 
beginnings by putting himself in connection 
with individuals and families.. His scheme 
is to organize them into one “Assembly” 
with three branches,—a League of men, 
a Junior League of the older boys, a Helping 
Hand Society, which will include men, 
women, and children, with weekly meetings 
and practical talks about rational living. To 
promote self-help the State Free Employ- 
ment Bureau will be utilized; there will be 
a reference registry of clean and orderly 
boarding houses; friendly service will be 
offered to new-comers from the South and 
the West Indies. He hopes to establish a 
reading room and other accommodations 
for a wholesome and cheerful ‘‘resort.”” For 
present uses the Parker Memorial grants 
accommodations, On ‘Thursday evening 
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last, Mr. Ames had a cordial hearing on a 
practical subject from about seventy-five 
people; and among other expected speakers 
are ex-Gov. Long, Col. T. W. Higginson, 
Edwin D. Mead, Rev. P. R. Frothingham, 
and Rev. Edward Cummings. Mr. Bagnall 
seems like a man of intelligence, energy, and 
consecration, possessed of that liberal spirit 
which devises liberal things. It is to the 
credit of the Unitarians that they are back- 
ing him in this humanitarian work, of which 
the local need is ample and urgent. The 
present enterprise is on a three months’ 
probation. 


King’s Chapel Services. 


Services will be held at King’s Chapel 
during Holy Week as follows: Monday, 
April 13, 4.30 P.M. Rev. W. W. Fenn of 
the Harvard Divinity School; Tuesday, 
April 14, 4.30 P.M., Rev. George F. Moore 
of the Harvard Divinity School; Wednesday, 
April 15, 12.00 M., Rev. James De Norman- 
die of Roxbury; 4.30 p.m., Rev. Francis G. 
Peabody of the Harvard Divinity School; 
Thursday, April 16, 4.30 P.M., Rev. James 
H. Ropes of the Harvard Divinity School; 
8.00 P.M., communion service; Friday, April 
17, 11.00 A.M., Rev. Howard N. Brown, min- 
ister of King’s Chapel; 4.30 P.m., Rev. Ed- 
ward C. Moore of the Harvard Divinity 
School. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 
Children’s Prayers Once More, 


The collection of “‘Children’s Prayers,” 
published in the Register of March 26, has 
attracted considerable attention. The fol- 
lowing responses have been received to my 
suggestion that additional contributions 
would be acceptable. 

Rev. W. C. Gannett has a strong liking 
for the following ‘‘ Bed-time Verses,”’ written 
by Henry S. Kent, and published by J. H. 
West Company, Boston (on a card, two 
cents per copy; twenty cents per dozen) :— 


Now I close another day, 

I have quit my work and play, 
And, if I have done my best, 

I shall sweetly sleep and rest. 


I will trust the Loving Care 
That enfolds me everywhere, 
And will keep me pure of heart, 
If I only do my part. 

If I try, I know I may 

Grow in goodness day by day. 


Mr. M. T. Sheahan, Boston (297 Congress 
Street), publishes “A Child’s Prayer,’’ com- 
mended to my attention by a lady living in 
West Lynn, Mass., and a copy forwarded. 
But, as it is copyrighted, and printed with il- 
luminated text on a card, to be sold by this 
firm, it does not seem right for me to 
print it here. It begins:— 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I know that God His child will keep. 


There are two stanzas. 

“A Unitarian Mother” of Dorchester 
kindly forwards the prayer which has been 
printed in the Register several times; but 
she has dropped one of the original two 
stanzas, and changed the order of the lines 
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in the remaining one, so that it is really 
somewhat different :— 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 
Father in Heaven take care of me; 
May my sleep be sound and sweet 
And my waking happy be! 


A lady, who wishes only her initials 
given, Mrs. R. W. G., offers a prayer for 
every day in the week as follows:— 

Monday.—O Lord, give the world more 
of the spirit of Jesus. Help me to do my 
work joyfully and faithfully. Amen. 

Tuesday.—Dear Father in Heaven, bless 
my friends, and give them greater happi- 
ness. Make the world a better place to 
live in. Amen. 

Wednesday—O Lord, keep our hearts 
watm in sympathy and help for others. 
Make us daily more Christ-like. Amen. 

Thursday.—Our Father, we thank Thee 
for the other world where our friends are 
living with Thee. Make us more fit to 
join them. Amen. 

Friday.—O God who art ever with us, 
make me more gentle and brave to do Thy 
will. Amen. 

Saturday.—O Lord, I thank Thee for the 
new day. Teach me to be truthful and 
generous and thoughtful of others, Amen. 

Sunday.—O God, who art so loving and 
so wise, help me to be patient and obedient. 
Make me sorry when I do wrong and sin 
against Thee. Amen. 

Another contribution comes from Mrs, 
M. E. Spencer, Milford, Mass., who says 
that she found the following prayer in her 
father’s study when she was a child of 
seven or eight years, he being a minister. 
She has always used it, even in her seven- 
tieth year :— ' 

Heavenly Father, Thou seest all I do 
and hearest all I say. Thou art very kind 
to me. I thank Thee for all Thy gifts: 
they are more than I can remember. O 
Lord, take care of me, and make me a good 
and happy child. Amen. 


A correspondent from New York State, 
who prefers not to have his name given, 
has added the following, ‘‘A Child’s Prayer,” 
to the symposium. He says in his letter, 
however, “I doubt if any child’s bedside 
prayer will ever take the place of the simple 
stanza, ‘Now I lay me down to sleep.”’ 
The prayer he has sent me is one ‘‘written 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. Eugene R. Shippen 
is ‘The Oaks,’”’? Washington, D.C. 


Business Notices. 


HousEnHo tp furnishing and replenishing of Crockery, 
China and Glass incident to springtime finds the Crockery 
Shops busy and none more so than Jones, McDuffee & 
Stratton’s, whose establishment is attractive to lovers of 
Ceramics. 


A New Instrument to Aid Defective Hearing. 
Have you a friend who is hard of hearing? If so, you 
will recall how many times you have wished for their sake 
(and possibly for your own) that some instrument would 
be invented which would enable the deaf to enjoy sermons, 
lectures, concerts, and the theatre, also to understand 
ordinary conversation without moving close to the person 
talking. There are many instruments made for aiding 
defective hearing, but it has remained for electricity to 
develop one whieh enables the deaf to hear ordinary con- 
versation, music, and other sounds, from quite a distance 
and in a natural manner. 

The Grose Ear-Puonez, manufactured by the Globe 
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Optical Company of Boston, is a recent invention of the 
electro-magnetic type of hearing instrument, and is so 
constructed that it produces remarkably clear articulation 
and loud tone. The instruments are made in different 
strengths to suit individual cases. They are light and in- 
conspicuous and may be quickly concealed when not in 
use. There is nothing to insert in the ear (a dangerous 
practice) or to hold in the hand, in great contrast to the 
clumsy and conspicuous horns, tubes, and the like. The 
little ear piece, or receiver, as it is called, may be held to 
the ear by a light spring Head band, or by a lorgnette 
handle, if desired. It issaidthat these instruments develop 
and improve the hearing, as the sound waves which they 
transmit afford natural exercise to the delicate parts of the 
ear, thus improving the physical condition of the ear. 

Churches and halls may be equipped with these instru- 
ments, so arranged that deaf persons in any part of the 
building can hear distinctly what is being said from the 
platform. In the church outfit, made by the above- 
mentioned company, there is a powerful transmitter 
placed .on the speaker’s desk, which is connected by 
small wires, running under the carpet, to the seat oc- 
cupied by those who are hard of hearing. 

The company’s advertisement will be found on another 
page of this magazine. They will be glad to answer any 
inquiries and send advertising literature on either individ- 
ual or church instruments, 


Marriages. 


In Winchester, Mass., 6th inst., by Rev. William I, 
Lawrance, assisted by Rev. John W. Suter, Charles 
Frederick Newell and Miss Alice Josephine Andrews, 


all of Winchester, 
Deaths. 


DAY.—At Winchendon, Mass., March 27, 1908, Ben- 
jamin Rice Day, 91 years, 5 months. 


Mr. Day had lived all his lifeat Winchendon, and was 
its oldest citizen. He was of the old. New England stock, 
capable, efficient, independent, and kindly. Such char- 
acters were the best products of our old-fashioned New 
England towns,—a true gentry! 

When\a company of men formed the Church of the 
Unity in 1866, he became one of its corporate members, and 
for thirty years he was treasurer of the society here. 

His last days were quiet and peaceful, at the old home- 
stead with his daughter, where he held the reins of his 
business to the last. He had a great love for children, 
who used to call him “Uncle Ben.’? He was a great 
admirer of President Roosevelt, and he kept an interest in 
life until the last, when he just ‘stepped out of earth” 
without disease. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J. $. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 
Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 


mation and Cemetery arrangements. | 
The price of each casket is marked in plain figures. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. 


/ Complete equipment in every particular, Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 


GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 


Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker, Boston.” 


OR RENT.—A house on Cape Ann. Two minutes 
from ocean, three from trolley. Eleven rooms, 
small green house, two bath-rooms, stable, one acre 
of ground. Pleasant from May to November. One hour 
and a quarter from Boston. Apply to Miss Putnam, The 
Marlborough, Washington, D.C., or to Charles Samden, 
Haven Avenue, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 


Oe OR MANAGING HOUSE- 

KEEPER for a lady or gentleman, no objection 
to travel, or as visiting companion, or secretary work. 
Best of reference. A.H., care of Christian Register, 
272 Congress Street. 


ANTED.—As a member of a family, a little girl 

between three and five years of age. Address, 

S. P. W., care Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


1 vf YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 

Mass. to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 
ciety, in elevated Richmond paherb, § miles out by trolley. 
For facts, address E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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several years ago for one of my grand- 
children.” 


O God! my God! all peoples’ God! 

I thank Thee, love Thee for Thy care 

Of father, mother, mine so dear, 

Of all Thy children far and near. 

Forgive the naughty ways I’ve trod; 
For all good ways my heart prepare! 
This, night and day, my constant prayer. 


There is still opportunity for others to 
send in contributions on this subject, if so 
inclined. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religiou 
Cnion. ; 


All the young people are especially invited 
to the last of the season’s “‘teas’”’ at 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, when on April 13 
“Children’s Day” will be observed, and the 
afternoon is to be given up to the younger 
friends of the denomination. 


The spring meeting of the South Middle- 
sex Federation will be held with the Osgood 
Union, Medford, on Sunday, May 3. The 
usual afternoon session will take place, fol- 
lowed by refreshments; and in the evening 
a sermon will be given on some pertinent 
topic. 


The next meeting of the Essex Federation 
will be held with the Unity Guild of Beverly, 
in the First Parish House on Federal Street, 
Friday, April 10. Supper at 6.30, followed 
by business and a devotional service, con- 
ducted by Rev. Theodore D. Bacon of the 
North Church, Salem, after which there 
will be addresses by Rev. Loren B. Mac- 
Donald of Concord and Rev. George Hale 
Reed of Belmont. 


As many of our unions are about to bring 
their meetings to a close, it might be well 
for each organization to see that its dues 
to the National Union are paid for the year, 
in order to be entitled to representation at 
the annual meeting in May. Every society, 
before disbanding for the year, ought also 
to appoint its three delegates to this annual 
meeting. 


For the Missionary Fund there has come 
in recently: 


AMADOR Nlichy 4. or. Stare ete SoS $2.50 
PROVIOUSLY TECCIVEE.. Ficur.hidliah move fepae,&. Heese) 8 41.25 
Motale tee oar ae ee eng ne ee $43.75 


The amount for Proctor Academy now 
stands $119.75. Since last reported in this 
column there has been received :— 


(Cohsscet-* aks: 5 tree ae ee es en ere $1.00 
Montreal. \Can. ton) 's5 5. acai tees! nega? © 2.00 
Ware, cides") veces cia ec ered) et 2.00 
$5.00 

Previously received) wa. (fs War. alte vais is te 114.75 
ytal-<.. yaaa vies 4.hoe Seeks $119.75 


The annual entertainment of the Boston 
Federation given March 28, was a distinct 
success, both socially and financially. The 
exact proceeds we are unable to state, but 
they will be about $50. 

The following unions gave a very credi- 
table vaudeville performance: Dedham 
Young People’s Society, Lawrance Union, 
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All Souls Fraternity, Bradlee Union, Quincy 
Union, Winthrop Union, Christ Church 
Union. 

After the vaudeville dancing was enjoyed, 
Mrs. F. Raymond Sturtevant, Mrs. George 
F. Pratt, and Mrs. Ernest S. Meredith offi- 
ciating as matrons. 

The committee takes this opportunity to 
publicly thank all the friends who helped in 
any way to make the affair so successful. 

The annual meeting of the Federation 
will be held at Rev. Charles F. Dole’s church, 
Jamaica Plain, Sunday, April 26, at 4.30 
and 7.30 P.M, Further details will be pub- 
lished later. -— 

O. ArtHUR McMurpIE, 


Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The programme for King’s Chapel ser- 
vices in Holy Week may be found in another 
column. 


The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, April 15, will be conducted 
by Rev. James De Normandie of Roxbury. 


The regular mid-week Lenten service will 
be held at the Arlington Street Church on 
Wednesday afternoon, April 15, at five 
o’ clock. 


The second in the course of six autobio- 
graphical addresses by Dr. Charles G. Ames 
at the Church of the Disciples will be given 
Sunday evening, April 12, on ‘‘How I be- 
came a Baptist Preacher.” 


A Vesper Service is held in the First 
Church in Boston, corner of Berkeley and 
Marlborough Streets, each Thursday after- 
noon at half-past four. All seats are free, 
and everybody is cordially invited. 


The Worcester Association will meet with 
Rev. James C. Duncan of Clinton on Tues- 
day, April 14, at 10.30 A.M. Rev. J N. Par- 
dee will read the essay on ‘‘The Organiza- 
tion of Church and Parish.” In the after- 
noon there will be an opportunity for the 
postponed discussion of ‘‘ Denominational 
Problems.” 


The next meeting of the Ministers’ 
Monday Club will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street on April 13, at 11 o’clock. Rev. 
William Meaker will preside. There will 
be a symposium on the topic, ‘Impres- 
sions of Billings Lecturers.”” Rev. Charles 
F. Dole, D.D., and Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
will give the opening addresses. All are 
invited. 


At the last meeting of the directors of the 
South Middlesex Conference it was decided, 
instead of the usual meetings in March and 
June, to hold one meeting in the spring, 
The meeting of the conference will be held 
in the West Newton church, on Wednesday, 
May 6, opening at 10 A.M. with a conference 
of one hour on Alliance work. At 11 there 
will be an address, followed by discussion. 
After luncheon the future of the conference 
is to be thoroughly discussed. 
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Churches. 


Newport, R.I.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: The 
minister sailed from New York April 4 on 
the Carmania for Liverpool. He expects to 
spend about a month in England, running 
over to Paris for a few days. He will be in 
London till after Easter, and will then make 
his headquarters in a quiet little Sussex 
village, Burpham, Arundel. Before sailing 
he was presented with a generous check by 
the Ladies’ Society of the church, and also 
received substantial remembrances from 
loyal parishioners. During his’ six weeks’ 
holiday the pulpit will be supplied as follows: 
April 5 and 12, Rev. Willard Reed; April 
19, Rev. William R. Lord; April 26, Rev. 
Henry G. Spaulding; May 3, Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D.; May 10, Rev. Alfred Man- 
chester, 


Personal. 


Rev. Arthur W. Littlefield, pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church of Fitchburg, Mass., 
for the past eight years, has resigned, in order 
to accept a call extended to him from the 
Second Church in Brookline, Mass. Mr. 
Littlefield was graduated at Meadville in 
1890. Before his settlement in Fitchburg, 
Mass., he was for a time at Louisville, Ky., 
where he was unable to remain on account of 
the unfavorable effect of the climate upon 
his health, 


Rev. A. P. Reccord of Springfield, Mass., 
visits the Pacific coast on a lecturing trip in 
behalf of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion during March and April. He will de- 
liver a course of lectures at the Pacific Divin- 
ity School at Berkeley, preach the sermon 
and deliver an address at the Pacific Coast 
Conference at Alameda, and visit churches 
at Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Cal., 
Portland, Ore., Seattle, Wash., and possibly 
other places, He will occupy his own pulpit 
at Easter. 


Rev. C. A. Drummond has resigned at 
Norwell, Mass., to accept a call to Littleton, 
Mass. Rev. E. H. Brennan has resigned at 
Ayer, Mass., to accept a call to Danvers, 
Mass. Rey. S. L. Elberfeld has resigned at 
Hyde Park, Mass., to take effect July 1. 
Rev. A. T. Bowser has generously offered 
his resignation at Atlanta, Ga., in order to 
facilitate the proposed union of the Unitarian 
and Universalist societies there, Rev. 
George R. Gebauer has resigned at Alton, 
Ill.; to accept a call to Duluth, Minn. Rey. 
A. J. Cruzan of San José, Cal., is visiting the 
society at Eureka, Cal., in the effort to sus- 
tain its interest and arrange for the settle- 
ment of a new minister. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. A 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
pi pend temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. jie 4 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, 77eas. 
Parker B. Pield, Superintendent, 


277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged... Bevecssiee de titeeane » $55,072. I 
Mar, 3. Society in “Ashby.. wea a 16, ea 
3. Society in Townsend.. 4.00 
“3. Society in Brockton..... 81.78 
4. First Parish in Brookline............. 555.50 
5. John W. Frothingham York, 
N.Y.... . Ic 00 
5. Society in Rochester, N. wee 85.00 
5. South Congregational Ch os- 
The eee sees eeeenesece on £,000.00 
5s. Miss Flora D. S 
BS ER ele nite eine! 1,00 
Fe ay fo ee F. 
1.00 
6. Soviets I in Jamaica ‘Plain 500.00 
6: Friend. I.00 
6. Rev. Minot a8 ‘Savage, “In the name 
OL Mrs Hackley”7iciciisecdcevecsseese 725.84 
7. Society in Portsmouth, N.H.......... 146.40 
7. Miss Augusta Osgood, ‘Lewiston, Me., 5.00 
g. Society in Hudson, ........ see seee eee 50.25 
9. Society in emery. 221.00 
9. North Society, Salem.. 301.75 
9. Society in Billerica.....+ ++. 94-10 
10. Society in Schenectady, N.Y,.......-. 10.90 
ro, National Alliance Branch, ye 
Church, Boston.. 5.00 
10. National Alliance Branch, “Revere... 1.00 
ir. Miss R. We Arens, Baltimore, Md.. 5 00 
11. Miss A. M., Arens, Baltimore, Md.. 5.00 
11. First Society i in Somerville... ++... 275.00 
II, a Alliance Branch, Beene, 
5.00 
12. Becdia Church i in ‘Boston:. 515.co 
12. Society in Fall River......... 7.00 
12. National Alliance Branch, Dedham... 20.09 
12. Society in New Bedford........,.-.++. 592.22 
12. North Society in Salem...... 50.00 
12, Society in Vineyard Haven 5.00 
1z. John McMillan, New Lisk 2,00 
13. Society in Castine, Me. 10.00 
14. National Alliance Bran 
Nils. Binet decreas 5.00 
16, Church “of ‘the Unity, : . Louis, M 25.00 
16, National Alliance Branch, Sherwood, 
MMe IE ae He Sacer eicteses senitocn ue 3.co 
17. Chestnut Hill Society... 190.00 
17. Mrs. J. C. Whitney, Beson: 10.00 
17. Society in New Bedford.. 25.00 
17. Society in Fairhaven.. 181.67 
19, Mrs. J. Lewis, Brookline. 5.00 
19. Miss H. G. Lewis, Brookline. 5.00 
19. Society in Medford.,...-. 0... -s++seeeee 100.00 
19. National Alliance Branch, Exeoklya, 
ich....... 1.00 
19. Society i in ‘Belmont.. 300.00 
19. Society in Haverhill. 5.00 
20. Society in Lancaster.. eee 100.00 
20. Society in Beverly....... 2... sees serece 100.00 
23. opted Alliance soatad guna 
Tay, 2.00 
24. Society i in Florence.. 31.95 
24. Society in Littleton.. 58.co 
25. Society in Richmend, Va.: 20.00 
25. Society in Bath, N. ces 5.00 
25. Society in Newport, RL. 217.00 
25. Society in Watertown. . 68.56 
26. First Church in Boston. . ni 1,200.00 
26. Society in Santa Ana, Cal. te eeneeeee oes 17,00 
26, sy arene ee is aed hed 
se eee e eee » wee 1,00 
27. Society i in Bedford. . Uaatplest sien 15.00 
27. First Society in Providence, R 1,312 94 
27. Society in Warwick.. 20,00 
28. Society in Holyoke.. 10.00 
28. Miss Annette Fiske, 2.00 
28. Society, Jamaica Plain. 5.co 
a8. Third Church, Chicago, til 10.00 
30. Society in Highland Springs, Va 5 3.00 
30. Third Religious Society in Dorches- 
PELs aicw cons ccc c cece tere sescecs 86.28 
30, Society in Yarmouth, Me.. 8.00 
30, gle in Exeter, N.H... 33.25 
30. Gater, age Ta. 1.00 
30. Society in Wave belies 21,00 
30, First Parish in Plymouth. 127,00 
30. Society in Belfast, Me. 51.co 
30. Rev. Adolph Rossbach, Belfast, Me. 5.00 
31. Society in Wellesley Hills... Panes 55.06 
3x. Society in Upton.. : 39.00 
31. Society in Yonkers, N. iY. 84.20 
PARAGRAPH PULPIT. 
so, Rev. Dudley R. Child, Charlestown, 
DU Sd rence Siwy tewCecenresncen sacs rue 10.00 


. National AUlasce Ar Koberles- 
town, N.H. 

. A Friend....... 

petas! ‘Alliance’ Branch, 


Francis H. Lincoin, 7reasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions received 
by the Unitarian Sunday School Society dur- 
ing the month of March:— 


Mar. 3. Boston, Mass., Church of the Disciples. $50.00 
3; Groton, Mass., Church. an se £5.00 

3. Richmond, Va. Sunday-school. 2 00 

3. Santa Rosa, Cal., Sunday-school.......- 3.00 

4. Boston, South Congregational Church... 50.00 

6. Kenosha, Wis., Sunday-school.........+. 260 

a Des Moines, fa. R punday-eehool, Fee Re 

7. West Bridgewater, ., Church... jie cat 2S. 

9. Waltham, Mass., Cnet AITHis Ga~ ee: =f deex'beus: 23:70 

9. Mrs. H. P. Kidder, Bunton ss.2sseseese 20.00 


The Christian Register 


Mar. g. Springfield, Mass., Sunday-school.,.... ++ 
9. Milwaukee, Wis., Sunday-school aoa An 
10. New London, Conn., Sunday-school 

Schenectady, N.Y., Church. 


10. 5.00 
ir. New York (New Brighton), Sunday: “school, 
11. Wellesley Hills, Mass., Sunday school.. 5.00 
12. Brookline, Mass., Second Unitarian Sun- 
ABYASGMOOM occ cite» a aaticeisicsuersteleac'eies 5.00 
16. Leominster, Mass., Church and Sunday- 
SOHO S ora vis ete clare cjemscobrcvaye c cle decree vale * 15.53 
17. Belfast, Me., Sunday-school.. 5.00 
17. Newton Centre, Mass., Sunday- -school.- 5.00 
17. Wellesley Hills, Mass. +» Sunday- school 
(additional, total, $10)..6 000 5.00 
17. Billerica, Mass., Sunday-school 11,21 
18, Chestnut Hill, Mass., Church 15.00 
18. Fairhaven, Mass., Church......... 50.00 
19. Chattanooga, Tenn., Sunday-school 1.00 
20. Waverley, Mass.. Sunday-school. 5.00 
20. Stow, Mass., Sunday-school.. 5.00 
20. West Bridgewater, Mass., Sunday-scho HL 2.50 
20. Bernardston, Mass., Sunday-school.. 5.00 
21. Newburyport, Mass., Sunday-school..... 5.00 
25. Burley, Wash., Co-operative Brotherhood, 1.00 
25. Walpole, Mass., Sunday-school.......... 5.00 
25. Brockton, Mass., Sunday-school.....-...- 10.00 
25. New York (Brooklyn), Third Unitarian 
HHAAysSCHOO! sds nierien ccsins occ cece veccics 5.00 
26. Beverly, Mass., Sunday-school 25.00 
26. Worcester, Mass., Second ee 50.70 
27. Providence, R. I., First Church.. owe - 150070 
28, Mendon, Mass , Sunday-school Disisieiseinre ss 5.00 
28. Warwick, Mass., Church and ee 
school.. Re 2.00 
= Jacksonville, Fia., ,Sunday-school. 3.co 
o. Boston, East, Sunday-school... 10.00 
a Medford, Mass., @hrarch..<-..... 15.00 


31. Grafton, "Mass., ’Sunday- SCHOOl se celosineve 3.00 
RYCHARD C. Humpureys, Treasurer. 


The Mayesville School. 


The Mayesville Messenger brings news of 
continued good work done in the school; 
but, although it has increased its sphere of 
usefulness in a way to encourage its most 
generous supporters, it is still in sore need 
of further assistance, something which will 
lift the load of uncertainty from those who 
are striving to get it well established and 
in working order, 

It has no endowment fund, ‘Twenty-five 
thousand dollars would put it on a basis 
where the need of incessant appeals would 
for the present be obviated. he principal, 
Miss Emma I. Wilson, would then be able 
to stay at home and give her exclusive 
attention to the work in her charge, instead 
of spending her time in going about and 
asking for money. 

For several years past she has succeeded 
in raising the money used in paying for the 
farm, the buildings, and for the running 
expenses. She now feels that her own sphere 
of usefulness would be greatly increased 
could she stay at the school and personally 
superintend the work. 

Dr. Louis Klopsch, 92 Bible House, New 
York City, and Richard H. Dana, Esq., 19 
Congress Street, Boston, Mass., treasurer, 
will receive contributions, 


Growth in Germany. 


We think Chicago a miracle; but since 
1870 Berlin has grown relatively and abso- 
lutely faster than Chicago, the Greater Berlin 
having to-day a population of over three 
millions, Thirty years ago the population 
of Leipzig was less than 150,000; today 
it is more than half a million, Hamburg 
then had almost precisely the same popula- 
tion as Boston; to-day, although Boston’s 
growth has been so great, Hamburg, with 
more than 800,000 people, is larger than 
Boston; the growth of her commerce has 
been vastly greater, and her docks and port 
facilities are incomparably finer, models 
commended to Boston for imitation at this 
very moment by an expert commission. 
' The Hamburg-American line and the 
North German Lloyd are the largest steam- 
ship companies in the world, larger than any 
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English companies, the former having more 
than one hundred and fifty ocean steamers in 
its service. The great railway stations are the 
finest in Europe, incomparably superior to 
those in the great English cities; the finest 
of them all as yet, the new union station 
now building at Leipzig, will cost $25,000,000. 
The University of Berlin is planning a 
special department devoted to the wise and 
beautiful laying-out of cities, with provision 
for making the lectures available to the 
directing municipal officials of Germany. 
In industrial and technical education, from 
top to bottom, Germany’s achievements 
are far ahead of England, as she is in so 
much ahead of us. It is by science that she 
has pushed her way to industrial supremacy 
in so many fields; that she has captured 
the chemical industries of Europe, and in 
so large degree the electrical industries, and 
that she is distancing or crowding England 
and ourselves in the markets of the world.— 
Edwin D. Mead, in the March Atlantic. 


In a recent address President King of 
Oberlin College made a little plea for 
“chores.” He declared that ‘‘chores” 
make good religious training. A pampered 
child is an ill-treated child. 


The Alexandra Pattern. 


Dinner Sets 
Or Parts of Sets 


Dinner sets selected from our Stock 
Patterns, more than 100 stock patterns 
to choose from, enable the purchaser to 
select just the articles wanted without 
being obliged to buy a lot of articles not 
required. 

Also another pleasant feature of the stock 
pattern system is being able to match 
the set when breakage occurs. Our dinner 
sets taken from our stock patterns range 
in price from $5.50 to $475.00 set. 
Intending purchasers of Crockery, China, 
and Glass will find every household req- 
uisite in this line. 

One price marked in plain figures and we 


are not undersold if we know it. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 
33 FRANKLIN, COR. HAWLEY ST. 


Near Washington and Summer Streets 
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Pleasantries. 


“Do you believe that men and women 
should have equal rights?’ ‘‘Well, I used 
to, but since I’ve been married I don’t dare 
to say so.””—Gleveland Leader. 


An old librarian, unable to find his um- 
brella one evening when it was time to close, 
returned, and looked anxiously for it in the 
card catalogue, under the letter U. 


Poet: “What do you think of this little 
poem of mine. ‘She would not smile’?” 
Editor: ‘‘I think if you had read the poem 
to her she would have smiled.’’—Sacred 
Heart Review. 


In Augustus J. C. Hare’s ‘‘The Story of 
my Life” he relates an anecdote of one of 
his men, ‘‘Sandy.”’ A certain Mr. Hamilton, 
in travelling between Rome and Naples, 
unexpectedly met Sandy, and, after express- 
ing surprise at meeting him there, asked 
him what he thought of those two Italian 
cities. ‘‘Weel,” replied Sandy, cautiously, 
“JT jist think that, if naething happens to 
Rome and Napl.s, Sodom and Gomorrah 
were very unjustly dealt with.” 


A gentleman, not unknown to fame, had 
left his corner seat in the crowded carriage 
to go in search of buns and milk, leaving 
a rug to reserve his seat. On returning 
he found that, in spite of the rug and pro- 
tests of his fellow-passengers, the seat had 
been usurped by one in lady’s garments. 
To his protestations her lofty reply was: 
“Do you know, sir, that I am one of the 
directors’ wives?” Madam,” he replied, 
‘were you the directors’ only wife, I should 
still protest.””—Church Guardian, 


The Munich Jugend has discovered five 
new signs by which to detect the school to 
which a painter belongs: (1) if he paints 
the sky gray and the grass black, he belongs 
to the good old classical school; (2) if he 
paints the sky blue and the grass green, he 
is a realist; (3) if he paints the sky green 
and the grass blue, he is an impressionist; 
(4) if he paints the sky yellow and the grass 
purple, he is a colorist; (5) if he paints the 
sky black and the grass red, he shows 
possession of great decorative talent. 


A lady took her four-year-old son to the 
family dentist. He found a small cavity, 
so the operation began. The burr had no 
sooner touched the tooth than the child 
began to scream. At the end of fifteen 
minutes the mother was deathly pale, 
while the dentist wiped great beads of per- 
spiration from his brow. Tom, however, 
fairly swaggered across the room. ‘That 
didn’t hurt,’’ he boasted, with a broad smile. 
“Then why did you scream so?” cried the 
exasperated mother. ‘‘Because I was afraid 
it was going to,” explained Tom.—Lzppin- 
cott’s. 


Aboy of six years who attends a private 
school where prizes are given on every sort 
of provocation, but as yet had never earned 
a prize, came home one afternoon and ex- 
hibited proudly one of these rewards of 
merit. ‘‘Good!”’ said his mother; ‘‘but 
how did you gain it?’ ‘I was first in natural 
history.” ‘Natural history at your age? 
How did that happen?” ‘‘Oh, they asked 


me how many legs a horse had.” “And 
what did you say?” “TI said five.” ‘But 
a horse hasn’t five legs, child.” ‘I 


know, but all the other boys said six,”’— 
Salem Observer. 


HURCH 
= CRREETS 


The Christian Register 


BIGELOW 
KENNARD| 
eink BCO! 


Importers of 
FINE FRENCH 


CLOCKS 
amiga 


ISIE WASHINGTON'SE 
CORNER-WEST: SF 


Have You 

a Friend 

Who Is 
Hard of Hearing? 


Ask us to send booklet describing our latest and 

best electrical hearing instruments. 

GLOBE EAR-PHONES 
enable the deaf to hear ordinary conversation many 
feet away. 

Ws Give Furr Opportunity To Tzst IN 
Your Own Town Berore Buyinc. Inquire of 
your optician or your physician, or write us for full 
particulars and copy of illustrated booklet X. 

GLOBE OPTICAL COMPANY 
403 Washington St., Boston 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


CAREOF REAL ESTATE poston 


AND MORTCAGE BROKER 
Telephone, Main 9. 209 WASHINGTON ST. 


“JUBILATE DEO’’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 
Also an edition with services, 

50 cents; by mail, 60 cents 


per copy. 
Religious Union, 


Young People’s 
25 Beacon 


Street, Boston. 
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Educational. 
The Misses Allen ®aiStncwn eaucator, 


well 

MR. NATH'L T.- 
ALLEN, will reopen their School f Girls 
OCTOBER 1, 190%. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


e 
MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 

Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the-pleasantest and most homelike 
schools-in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDufiie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
Course in FORESTRY. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $250 a year, including tuition and 
board. T.P.F Princifai. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


RECENT TRACTS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
American Unitarian Association. 


Individual 
A new Preparatory 


222. Seeing Jesus. By FREDERIC H. KENT. 


A true image of Jesus is seen through his impression 
upon those about him, which reveals, through this direct 
human relationship, the real elements of his power. 


223. From the Old Faith to the New. 
By Five MINISTERS. 


The personal experiences of several clergymen, as told 
by themselves, in giving up their Orthodox faith for the 
Unitarian. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any ad- 
dress upon request. Please order by number 
only, not by title. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 


PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658. WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


“Se 


